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I' it be true, as we should willingly suppose, that literature 
and philosophy are not /ess generally diffused, nor /ess 
esteemed, in this country, than among the most enlightened 
nations on the continent of Europe, it must be imputed to 
some circumstance of national character, that, while almost 
every provincial capital in France, Italy, Holland, and Ger- 
many, has its learned societies, which occasionally publish their 
transactions or memoirs, such institutions should in England 
be nearly confined to the metropolis; and that even ofr pro- 
fessed seats of learning, (the two eyes of the kingdom, as they 
have been called,) should be totally destitute of any associations 

of the kind. 

Perhaps it might not be difficult to suggest probable reasons 
for this fact: but, without engaging in such a discussion, ws 
shall content ourselves with expressing our satisfaction that the 
example of Manchester, in exhibiting before the public the 
products of local ingenuity and inquiry, has at length been 
imitated in the principal city of the west. Diffidence or re- 
serve, indeed, have prevented the Exeter Society from autho- 
rizing their productions by the names of the writers; and in 
this matter, they certainly had a right to indulge their own 
feelings. “This circumstance may also render criticism more 
unbiassedy though we trust that our impartiality has a better 
foundation than such a concealment. 

The volume is introduced by an address to the Society from 
the President ; from which we learn that it has shewn a pre 
ference in its topics to polite literature and criticism, but with- 
out the exclusion of any subjects except those which are di- 
rectly professional, or those which involve political or religious 
controversy. 

A light effusion in verse follows, in which ¢ the birth and 
progress of a C/ud’ are narrated, in a kind of prologue style, 
partly jocular, partly serious. 
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A Vindication of the Character of Pindar is the subject of the 
first disquisition. The scholiasts have represented this illus- 
trious poet as a mercenary writer, who praised for hire, and 
dealt out his lofty encomiums according to the measure of pay 
with which he was rewarded. ‘T'wo particular odes, the ele- 
venth Pythian, and the second Isthmian, have been supposed 
to contain passages which substantiate this charge. The pre- 
sent writer gives new translations of these odes, and subjoins 
notes by which he hopes to remove this stigma from the me- 
mory of his admired bard. ‘The translations are elegant, but 
paraphrastical; and we doubt whether the notes, though ex- 
hibiting much taste and classical knowlege, will generally be 
thought to have proved their point. 

Some Remarks on the early Population of Europe, and particus 
larly of Italy, form the next paper. After some general obe 
servations on the primitive inhabitants or aborigines of a coun- 
try, the writer traces the steps of the Celts from the Euxine 
sea as the conquerors of the rude people who first possessed 
Ttaly, and almost the whole of Europe, and then investigates 
the source of those nations which, in a later period, pressed 
upon and obliterated the Italian Celts. In this inquiry he 
chiefly acts as a commentator on Virgil, and concludes with 
afhrming the derivation of the Romans from Grecian colonies, 
and ultimately from Asia. He next enters into an examina- 
tion of the antient language of Greece, and shews that the 
Etrurian letters were probably the old Pelasgic, brought from 
Arcadia, and primarily from the east; which Pelasgic, in 
Greece itself, was expelled by the introduction of the Cadmian 
letters. It is obvious that these profound and obscure topics 
can only be slightly treated in an essay of the length of the 
present (50 pages); which, however, displays a wide compass 
of reading. 

On some of the-more remarkable British Monuments in Devon. 
This is a description, with figures, of a Cromlech, a Logan or 
rocking stone, a rock bason, and a funeral urn, existing in 
Devonshire, with some appropriate remarks on these remains 
of rude antiquity. , 

Historical Outlines of Falconry. The writer of this memoir 
traces backwards, from the present time to the earlier ages, 
this branch of rural amusement, especially in our island. His 
object, however, is not merely that of giving an entertaining 
sketch of the history of falconry. In the progress of ‘his re- 
searches, he finds that it nae known to the Romans im- 
mediately after the time of Vespasian ; and he asserts (with what 
proof, we cannot discover,) that, before this period, hawkin 
was practised by the Britons, and by them alone of all the 
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European fations, except the Thracians. As, however, he 
does not suppose it to have been pay ay in this island, and 
as itis known to have been common from the earliest antiquity 
among the nations of the east, he is inclined to bring it from 
them along with a colony of emigrants; who might, at some 
very remote period, have proceeded in a north-west course 
from Persia to Scythia, and thence to Britain :—a vast hypo- 
thesis, surely, to build on so slight 2 foundation! The writer 
has fallen into a mistake respecting Somerville. He supposes 
that this poet’s work, intitled /ie/d Sports, mentioned in a letter 
from Shenstone, was never published : but it composes a part 
of his works in all modern editions, and is dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales, asa second piece inscribed to him; the Chace, 
doubtless, being the first. 

A Chronological Essay on Ptolemy's Mode of Computation. Of 
this learned paper it is not possible to give any abstract, since 
it consists entirely of particular points of calculation. The 
main purpose is to shew that Ptolemy ascribes the year of a 
king’s death to the first year of his successor, and not to the 
last of his own reign, as most chronologers have contended, 
and have thence accused him of manifold errors. Some gene- 
ral remarks on the use of his canon, and on the Nabonassarean 
era which he has adopted, follow the preceding discussion, and 
conclude the essay. . 

An Essay on the Iris, demonstrative of the motions and ef- 
fects of that membrane on the pupil of the eye, with some ob- 
servations which lead to a new theory of muscular motion. 
The cause of the contraction of the iris is among those pro- 
blems which are not yet perfectly solved; and it is certain that 
the common mode of accounting for it, on the supposition of 
its acting by circular fibres, like a sphincter muscle, is rather 
controverted than confirmed by an anatomical examination of 
the structure of this membrane. The ingenious writer before 
us, having given an accurate description of the iris, and parti- 
cularly noted its insensibility to direct stimuli, and its supply of 
blood from the same arterial trunks with the choroid coat and 
the retina, lays down a theory of its change of form, which we 
shall briefly explain. He contends, in opposition to the com- 
mon opinion, that the dilated state of the pupil is the active state 
of the iris; and that the contracted state of the pupil is its pas- 
sive state. All arteries, he says, on being distended with blood, 
become more tortuous, and consequently longer, yet are at the 
same time shortened in their rectilinear extent. When, there- 
fore, more light is admitted by the pupil, the arteries of the re- 
tina and choroid coat become by the stimulus more distended 
with blood; by which means the iris, which is supplied from 
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the same source, is deprived of its due quantity of that fluid ; 
consequently its vessels are rendered less tortuous, and longer 
in the right line. The whole membrane is therefore elongated, 
and the pupil, or hole in its center, is contracted. On the con- 
trary, when less light is edmitted, the reverse of all this hap- 
pens; the iris is shortened, and the pupil dilated. It is ob- 
vious that the application of this theory, which the author after- 
ward extends to muscular motion in general, entirely depends 
on the truth of the position that the arteries, while elongated 
by distension, are at the same time shortened with respect to 
their rectilinear extension :——a position which appears to us 
almost gratuitously assumed. ‘The favo experiments related in 
confirmation of it are very short of their purpose. In the first, 
the umbilical cord, on being injected, (both arteries and veins,) 
underwent a considerable accurtation: but that its lax gela- 
tinous texture should shrink on being penetrated with a hot 
substance is surely not surprising. In the second, the carotid 
of a horse, on injection, became serpentine, and was much in- 
creased in length and diameter : but we are told nothing of its 
accurtation. 

On the Mythology and Worship of the Serpent. The writer of this 
paper, a brief but entertaining narrative, traces the religious 
veneration paid to the mythological serpent through a variety 
of different nations, and he refers it to one common origin 
from Egypt or Chaldea. 

We shall enliven our analysis by printing entire the next 
piece, a poem To the Gods of India, on the departure of Sir 
John Shore and Hubert Cornish, Esq. from England, in 1793. 

« Ye powers ethereal! who preside 
Where facred Gances rolls his tide! 
Virtues! or emanating rays 
From him, the first, the last of days! 
Receive for thofe I love my prayer! 

Ye mystic powers! ye virtues, hear ! 

‘ O Gangs, bend thy fapient head, 
Deep o’er their hearts thy influence {pread ! 
So Lacusmi from her plenteous store 
Blossoms and fruits shall round them pour: 
At her command Cuve’ra come 
From Axacas’ imperial dome, 

Or where his radiant car he guides 
And thro’ the sky triumphant rides, 
His lap, propitious, to unfold, 
And give them pure unsullied gold. 

¢ On Merv’s hallow’d cliffs which shine 
With ail the treasures of the mine, 

"The diamond, and the flaming ore, 
‘I‘hee mighty Ipra, I adore! 
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The Genii of the air enchain, 
Oh! every sickly blast restrain, 

J.et clouds and storms thy bounty prove, 
And teem with health for those I love ! 
‘ Thy faces six—thy eyes of pride, 

T'welve-handed CarTiceya, hide! 
Or over distant regions wield __ 
Thy javelin sharp, and massy shield! 
Urge thy pernicious bird afar, 
Nor shock my friends with savage war! 
¢ And thou, whose charms the bosom fire 
With wanton love, and soft desire, 
Remsua, of frolic mirth the queen, 
Entice not those of sober mien! 
To thoughtless youth thy gifts display, 
Thy rofy bredes, and chaplets gay. 
For them in vain thy songs shall flow, 
In vain thy rubied nectar glow, 
Thy Apsaras, shall breathe perfume, 
And from Elysium steal it’s bloom. 
¢ But thou, O CurisHna, crown’d with flowers 
From purer glades, and chaster bowers, 
While pearled wreathes thy ancles bind, 
With graceful step, and fraudless mind 
Thy modest nymphs educe to sight, 
Inspiring innocent delight ! 
Sounding the mellow flute advance, 
And lead with them the mazy dance! 
With aspect bland, and temper meek, 
Shew the dark azure of thy cheek; 
Thy generous soul unfold to view, 
Thy every thought to pity true, 
To mercy, quick, to vengeance, slow, 
Yet laying proud oppression low : 
Raising the abject from distress, 
And sent from heaven the world to bless. 
‘ Such, Curisuna, to their eyes appear, 
To thee let kindred hearts be dear ; 
Thy might, incarnate godhead, prove, 
Nor cease to favour those I love: 


‘A..¥ 

On Literary Fame, and the Historical Characters of Shakspeare. 
The observations in the first part of this paper chiefly relate to 
the slow progress made by Shakspeare and Milton towards 
the superiority of fame, which they have since acquired. The 
latter part affords examples of that minute discrimination of 
eharacters by small circumstances and anecdotes, which the 
historical drama of Shakspeare so frequently displays, and 
which the writer justly refers to his use of the chronicles and 
popular traditions of the time. It might, hewever, have been 
B 3 remarked, 
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remarked, that the servile adherence of our great dramatist to 
these vulgar guides has been as frequently the cause of a blemish 
as of a beauty. 

Some cursory Remarks on the present State of Philosophy and 
Science. This elegant memoir takes a rapid view of the origin 
and progress of philosophical and scientific knowlege, from 
the earliest periods down to the present time; dwelling with 
some minuteness on various particulars relative to the disco- 
yeries of the mederns in natural history, chemistry, and Orien- 
tal literature. ‘The whole breathes a liberal and enlarged spirit. 

Of Sepultyre in general, and Sepulchral single Stones erect. The 
writer of this paper does not pretend to novelty, but only aims 
at giving an amusing sketch of the modes of sepulture in dif- 
ferent ages and nations. It concludes with a description and 
view of a lofty erect stone, said to be raised over young Siward, 
slain in a battle with Macbeth, now extant in the grounds of 
Belmont, a seat of the Hon. Stuart Mackenzie, near Dundee. 

On Benevelence and Friendship, as opposed ta Principle. This 
is a moral essay, in the manner of those which are usually found 
in periodical publications. It contains many just and useful 
remarks, but such as do not call forth any peculiar notice from 
a reviewer. 


Sonnets in Blank Perse. The term sonnet we conceive exe - 


clusively to belong to a particular form of versification and or- 
donnance of rhyme, and therefore to be absolutely inapplicable 
to a composition in blank verse; though it may correspond 
with it in number of linesand uniformity of subject. Setting 
aside, however, the impropriety of the appellation, these short 
poems possess much elegance and beauty. We shall give a 
gpecimen : | 
¢ The storm is past; the drifted rain no more 
His course impeding, lo! the traveller hastes 
To quit his shelter, and with joy purfues 
His meditated way. The ploughman leaves 
His friendly elm, unyokes the sine steers, 
And whistles toward his home. For now the sun 
F’er he retires beneath the western main, , 
Cheers the whole landscape; gilds the barren rock, 
And distant fpire, and hamlets, groves, and streams, 
The clouds disparted wave their thinner folds | 
Skirted with splendor. Every copse resounds 
With warbled melody. While over head, 
Like envy sickening at another’s weal, 
The pale moon gleams with unavailing ray.’ 
In the first of the Sonnets, which, notwithstanding the decla- 
yation of the Society, has a manifest political purpose, we.can- 
wot but lament an illiberality and absurdity of expression wh?zh 
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we should scarcely have expected from a man of letters :— 
© Philofophy, the Monster!’ 

An Essay on the Aramick Language. The author of this short 
paper supposes that, after the destruction of the Persian em- 
pire, several dialects arose from one common tongue, the Ara- 
mick; of which the purest and nearest to the original was the 
Chaldean ;—that, while this took the name of the Chaldee, a 
new dialect introduced among the inhabitants on this side of 
the Euphrates received the old name of Syrian or Aramick ;— 
that the Syrian or Aramick mentioned in the scriptures is there- 
fore different from the Syrian of later ages ;—and that the Sy- 
rian character, as we now call it, was invented under the Se- 
leucidze at soonest. He farther imagines that the book of Ezra 
was written in the old Hebrew character, and the epistle to 
Artaxerxes (chap. 4.), in a different character and language, 
viz. the Chaldee. 

Reflections on the Composition and Decomposition of the Atmo- 
sphere, as influencing Meteorological Phenomena. ‘The elegant 
hypothesis of the solution of water in air is now acknowleged 
to be insufficient for the explanation of a variety of meteorolo- 
gical facts; and philosophers have accordingly been obliged to 
call in other principles to their aid, in reasoning on this sube 
ject. The late discoveries respecting the decomposition of air, 
and the conversion of part of it into water, offer a very inviting 
clue to lead through the maze of apparently contradictory ob- 
servation on atmospherical changes; and this theory, together 
with that of electricity, are with much skill and knowlege 
used by the ingenious author of the present paper: whose re- 
flections, however, are too various and detached to admit of 
abridgment in the compass which we can allot to this article. 
Such of our readers as are interested in speculations of this 
kind will find their advantage in consulting the paper at length. 

An Apology for the Character and Conduct of Iago. There is 
something so whimsical in a grave apology for a fictitious per- 


sonage, whom the author himself evidently intended for a 


model of complete villany, that we think we shall do its writer 


no injury by passing it over without farther remark. 


A Venetian Story. ‘The outline of this narrative, as a real 
event, is to be found in Mrs. Piozzi’s '‘fravels. Filled up as it is 
by the imagination of the present writer, it appears to us better 
fitted for a collection of novels,’ than for a volume bearing the 
character of that which now lies before us. 

‘The Ode to Victory, which follows, is a spivited and classical 
composition. We doubt whether the word redient, for return- 
inc, will not be felt as too bold an innovation even for poetig¢ 
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Some Observations on Hesicd and Homer, and the Shields of 


Hercules and Achilles. That an enthusiastic admiration of the 
works of antiquity, and an exaggerated estimate of their value, 
should be the result of the education and after-habits of a class- 
ical scholar, is perfectly natural; nor is it a less probable con- 
sequence of a taste thus formed, that, in the comparison of 
those works with each other, such as bear the stamp of the 
highest antiquity, and require most study to relish and com- 
prehend, should obtain a preference. On this principle, we 
may account for the superiority often attributed to the coarse 
and imperfect drafts of the oldest masters over the polished 
and well-proportioned designs of more modern artists; and for 
that blindness to glaring faults in the object of admiration, 
which frequently perverts a judgment otherwise sound and ac- 
curate. We think these reflections in some degree justified by 
the present memoir. Without a portion of the prepossession 
which we have described, we conceive that so confused and ex- 
travagant a performance as the Shield of Hercules would scarcely 
have appeared to the writer to be of such high merit as he 
ascribes to it; nor that he would have answered in the man- 
ner in which he fas replied to it, the charge made against 
both these shields, as well as that of Eneas, that the pictures 
described by the poet were really incapable of being represented 
by the artist :—for, though it will readily be allowed that the 
poet, in his common descriptions, may take a range beyond the 
powers of the painter to follow, and particularly that he can repre- 
sent motion, and sketch out indistinct forms of sublimity which 
the pencil could not fix into a visible shape—yet, when his 
avowed subject is a piece of painting or sculpture, surely common 
sense requires that he should contine himself to the real limits 
of those arts. Nor is any difficulty surmounted by calling in 
the aid of a divine artist, who could perform what surpassed 
human skill to execute; since, after ail, the figures on a 
shield, which the poet describes, must be supposed visible to 
him and to other spectators, and therefore to admit of arrange- 
ment and comprehension within the allotted space, and all 
the other circumstances essential to visual representation. 
Having, however, made these general remarks on the paper, 
we cheerfully admit that it displays much taste and learning 
in the criticism of particular passages, and especially in the 
comparison of the two versions, by Pope and Cowper, of Ho- 
mer’s description of the shield of Achilles. ‘The writer sudjoins 
a translation by himself, in blank verse, of the descriptions of 
both shields, which is at the same time accurate and elegant. 
On the Valley of Stones, and the Country near Linton. ‘The 
objects here described are situated on the northern coast of 
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Devon; and, as far as we can judge from the description, they 
are as well worthy of admiration as most of the romantic and 
wild scenery, which has been offered to public view in the 
numerous picturesque travels through the different parts of the 


. Aisiand, that have lately been published. 


Observations on Light, particularly on its Combination and Sea 
paration as a Chemical Principle. In this paper, a curious sum- 
mary is given of the modern discoveries and reasonings con- 
cerning light, the general tendency of which is to represent it 
as one of the most important agents in chemical changes, and 
as operating in many ways in which its action is unsuspected, 
Indeed, it seems to be a sort of favourite with the ingenious 
writer; who scarcely sets any limits to its influence, pursuing 
it beyond the surface of the earth, even to the inferior strata. 
The most novel of his observations seems to be the position, 
that the explosions of fulminating mixtures are chiefly owing 
to the simultaneous separation and mutual repulsion of heat 
and light: but, for his mode of supporting this theory, as well 
as for the other particulars of his chemical opinions respecting 
light, we must refer to the memoir itself, which will not allow 
of abridgment. 

Ode to the Genius of Danmenium; and Three Sonnets. These 
are marked with the same initials with those pieces of poetry 
which we have already mentioned with applause, and display 
the same union of cultivated taste with poetic fancy. 

An Apology for the Character and Conduct of Shylock. There 
is more meaning in this effusion, than in the same writer’s de- 
fence of lago; since Shylock is made a representative of a 
whole tribe or nation, the vulgar and unjust prejudices against 
which are unworthily attempted to be enforced by means of 
the odium excited by this fabulous individual. Yet, though 
we think Shakspeare highly blameable for the sacrifice which 
he has made to bigotry and the spirit of persecution in this in- 
stance, we cannot doubt that he has succeeded in painting a 
really detestable character; and the apology here made for 
Shylock, which turns on the indignity with which he had been 
treated by Antonio, is no more than the universal plea that 
may be made for revenge in its most abominable forms. As 
an usurer, indeed, he cannot consistently be an object of ab- 
horrence in a land of stock-jobbers: but, as an insidious cons 
triver of murder, we hope that he will never be regarded with 
a mitigated detestation. 





We have thus gone through a volume which has on the 
whole afforded us so much pleasure, that we sincerely wish the 


public reception may be such as to forward the appearance of 
that 
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that sequel, which we are told is ready soon to follow. If the 

gentlemen engaged in the concern have only resolution enough 
to be nice in selection, and to avoid all intermixture of party, we 
have no doubt that they possess a sufficient combination of ta- 


lents to establish a lasting reputation. Ax. 
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Art. II. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Robert Robinson, late 
Minister of the Dissenting Congregation in St. Andrew’s Parish, 
Cambridge. By George Dyer, late of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 486. 8s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 


T HE public have already been presented with several very 
pleasing specimens of Mr. Dyer’s literary talents. Asa 
poet, his productions discover, in a considerable degree, a 
cultivated taste, as well as native vigour of fancy. As a theo- 
logian and politician, he has given proofs of great integrity, 
liberality, and benevolence, and has shewn himself an active 
and zealous champion in the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom. The liberal turn of Mr. D.’s_ sentiments rendered 
him peculiarly fit to write the life of Mr. Robinson, whose in- 
telligent, inquisitive, and active mind burst the barriers of 
early prejudice, and forced its way into the open field of ra- 
tional inquiry. We are pleased with the manner in which 
Mr. Dyer has laid open the sentiments and character of his 
friend, from his writings and other papers, as well as with his 
own sensible and spirited reflections; and, though we have 
found some digressions, we have not wished that they had 
been omitted, as they are of a kind which may serve to cast 
light on the present state of religious opinions, and on practices 
among dissenters of various persuasions. We cannot express 
equal approbation of that affectation of simplicity and equality, 
which runs through these memoirs, in giving to the subject 
of them, and other persoiis, no title but the Christian name, 
and in often omitting even this. Independently, how- 
ever, of a few peculiarities, the work is entitled to attention, 
as a faithful delineation of a singular, and, in many respects, 
meritorious character. From Mr. Dyer’s details, we shall ex- 
tract a very brief sketch of Mr. Robinson’s life. 

He was born at Swaffham, in the county of Norfolk, in the 
year 1735, and was the son of an officer in the excise. After 
his seventh year, when his mother was left a widow, he became 
a scholar in the endowed grammar-school at Scarning in Nor- 
folk ; where several eminent persons, among whom was Lord 
Thurlow, received the rudiments of learning. His mother’s 
contracted circumstances obliging her, after a few years, to 
discontinue his education, in 1749 he was apprenticed toa 
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hair-dresser in London. During his servitude, he applied to 
study with all the attention which his situation would allow. 
Being an admirer of Romaine and Whitefield, he formed an 
early inclination to become a preacher among the methodists. 
Before the expiration of his apprenticeship, his master returned 
his indentures, and he went to Norwich, where he at first 
preached in the tabernacle, but soon afterward became mini- 
ster of an independent congregation. In 1761, he removed to 
Cambridge, and there took the charge of a society of Baptists. 
Having, a short time before, married Ellen Payne of Norwich, 
he now took up his residence at Hauxton, a village near Cam- 
bridge: his cottage was small, his income slender, and his 
family soon grew to be numerous. Possessed of gentle manners, 
and a benevolent disposition, he became the idol of the poor, 
and gained the esteem of all. He afterward removed to Chester- 
ton, another village in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
whither he came to preach on the Sunday; at other times 
teaching frequently in the neighbouring villages. A new 
meeting-house having been erected by his congregation at 
Cambridge, Mr. Robinson’s popular talents, as a preacher, 
attracted the attention of the academics: some of the under- 
graduates behaved with great indecorum, at the meeting ; and 
one of them was obliged to ask pardon in the public papers. 

In the midst of Mr. Robinson’s professional and agricultural 
labours,—for the necessities of a rising family obliged him to 
take a farm,—he diligently prosecuted his studies, and wrote 
several pieces which engaged a considerable share of attention. 
The performance which first procured him notice, as a writer, 
was a course of letters to a friend, intitled “* Arcana, or the 
First Principles of the late Petitioners to Parliament for Relief in 
the Matter of Subscription.” ‘This piece gained him many valu- 
able friends among the dissenters. In1775, he published the 
first volume of his translation of Saurin’s Sermons, which work 
was afterward completed. In 1776, appeared his ‘* Plea for 
the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” which brought him a 
profusion of compliments from several dignitaries of the church, 
as viell as from orthodox dissenters. Handsome proposals 
were made to him from the establishment, but were firmly re- 
jected. On Dr. Ogden’s addressing him, ** Do the dissenters 
know the worth of the man?” Mr. R. replied, “ ‘The man 
knows the worth of the dissenters.” 

Mr. Robinson’s characteristic feature was the love of liberty; 
and many of his writings were levelled against civil and eccle- 
siastical tyranny. ‘* ‘he History and Mystery of Good-Fri- 
day,” published in 1777, was a spirited and somewhat rude 
attack on those religious establishments which impose the ob- 
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servance of festival days, and other ‘ superstitious practices ; 
zs they are termed by the holders of opposite opinions. Next 
followed his “ Syllabus of Lectures on Nonconformity,” con- 
taining the outline of the whole controversy of the dissenters 
with the church of England, and forming the plan of a sys- 
tematic attack on it: a work certainly written with too much 
acrimony, though the writer, on hearing complaints against it, 
replied: ‘* What I have said, is mercy to what I could have 
said.” In 1778, Mr. R. published a ** ‘Translation of Claude’s 
¥ssay on the Composition of a Sermon,” with numerous notes. 
In 1784, he undertook to write ‘* The History of the Bap- 
tists ;” which work cost him several years close application, and 
did not appear till the year 1790.—During his frequent visits 
to London to collect materials for this work, Mr. R. mixed 
with persons of various persuasions, and preached in the pul- 
pits of the several denominations of presbyterians, independ- 
ents, and baptists; and his growing liberality gave much 
umbrage to some of the more orthodox societies. In 1786, he 
published a volume of “ Village Sermons,” of avery peculiar 
character, in which much incongruity of sentiment was united 
with powerful eloquence, of that kind which best suits an un- 
lettered audience. 

‘Phe latten vears of Mr. R.’s life were chiefly occupied in 
literary labdurs, to complete his History of Baptism, and his 
«¢ Ecclesiastical Researches:”—works abounding with curious 
information and striking remarks, but more distinguished by 
strength than elegance of language. 

To the severe application with which Mr. R, engaged in 
these works, and perhaps to painful solicitude concerning his 
numerous family, he fell an untimely sacrifice. Having been 
for some time in a declining and dejected state, he determined, 
in the summer of 1790, to take a journey to Birmingham, in 
order to have an interview with Dr. Priestley. Here, not- 
withstanding his ill state of health, he preached twice on the 
Sunday, June 6. On Monday evening he was seized with 
great difliculty of breathing, but on ‘Tuesday diverted the com- 
pany with his usual vivacity. On Wednesday [Mr. Dyer, by 
mistake, writes Tuesday] morning he was found dead in his 
ved, neither the clothes being discomposed, nor his features 
distorted... Mr. R. thus died at the house of Mr. William 
Russel, at the age of 54 years and eight months. . 

Farther to elucidate Mr. Robinson’s character, and to give a 
specimen of his biographer’s powers of delineation, we shall 
copy the following passage from a chapter, strangely placed in 
the middle of the narrative, intitled, ¢ A general Review of 
Robinson’s Character.” 
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« As a student, Robinson possessed some singularities: that he 
was uncommonly industrious, no one will deny: never was there a 
erson, over whose study door might be put with greater propri “LY, 
«© Idle hours, not idly spent*.”? He was always employed: what 
many people gain in a way of solemn study, came to him in a way of 
recreation; reading, writing, giving advice, employments in the 
fields, or in the farm-yard, (I allude to the time when he was a 
farmer,) totally occupied him when at home.—The letters that he 
received and wrote, were incredible. Yet he could be as gay as any 
man: for no one was less of a pedunt: he would frequently reprove 
a serious coxcomb, who, without learning, without talents, and 
without industry, made great pretences to application, saying, ** God 
help me and my children! we have not so much time for study as 
you gentlemen of literature.”” No man more excelled in this way of 
raillery. If he saw a young fellow vain with the pride of literature, 
when, perhaps, extremely ignorant, he would address him with ex- 
ssive flattery ; and when on the point of bursting with self-admira- 
i, he would attack him with all the poignancy of raillery. Indeed, 
so much did he excel in this art of varying his address, that you 
might suppose yourself conversing at different times with Chester- 
field, La Bruyere, Theophrastus, and Rabelais. |‘ This,” he 
would say, “ is the proper way of teaching a conceited young fellow 
the knowledge of himself.”” For the advice of men of literature, he 
was always thankful, but was too proud to listen to dictators. He 
possessed what is called modesty, properly defined; but he knew 
himself to possess superior talents. 

‘ He had read much, had thought much, had digested much. 
His favourite studies were lariguages, metaphysics, morals, politics, 
law, and history. With the science of mathematics he had no ace 
quaintance. He possessed a relish for the beauties of the Greek and 
Latin classic writers, and had read many of them. In the French 
language he was well versed. The French writers he approved ; but 
Voltaire and Rousseau he admired. His knowledge of the Hebrew 
was not critical or extensive. In order to procure orizinal iaform- 
ation for two learned histories hereafter to be remarked on, he in the 

atter part of his life studied Italian, German, Spanish, and Dutch. 
His way of acquiring a knowledge of these languages, was to sit 
down to an author without any previous knowledye of the grammar, 
and to refer only to the grammar, as to his dictionary. Religion 
was his profession, and he had in the early part of life read much of 
theological controversy. He had an accurate acquaintance with the 
histories of the Old and New Testament: but as a verbal critic, his 
knowledge was not exact, nor his judgement profound. 

‘ Asacompanion, Robinson possessed a great fund of entertain- 
ment and instruction: with the serious he could be as scrigus as any 
man, and he could descend tothe greatest joculanty. Ant rather ta 
enquire than dispute, to concede an argument, rather than inault an 
adversary, the theologian intruded not on the province of the friend, 





‘ * Sir Henry Woittou’s*motto oyer his study door, See his Re- 
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¢ His wit was ready; his ridicule, on proper occasions, pointed 
and satirical ; and his power of holding people in laughter uncommon. 
Some, indeed, thought he was farcical on subjects that required 
seriousness ; but to people very solemn, yet stupid and conceited, he 
would allow himself to say, “* Brother, expkin the matter ; when L 
comprehend the subject, I’ll preach about it.” Towards every truly 
good and honest man, however simple, he could shew the greatest 
indulgence : but coxcombs, particularly when in black, were the ab- 
horrence of his soul. : 

¢ On one point, he was rather decisive. Priesthood, in his esti- 
mation, was the grand adversary, or, to use his own language, * the 
rreat black devil,’ whom all good non-cons should oppose. Had he 
See how, he.would have destroyed this enemy: yet with priests 
he could live in agreeable intimacy, and interchange ideas. Blest 
with a talent for sprightly conversation, and possessed of much gene- 
ral knowledge, he was courted by wise men, and his condescension 
rendered him accessible to the weakest. Called, in the discharge of 
his duty, to intimacy with persons of various occupations, he 
quired a peculiar art in turning their visits to account, so that different 
mechanics, when discoursing with him on their particular callings, 
enquired, “* Whence did this man derive his knowledge?’ In the 
constitution of his mind, and the general turn of his manners, he was 
a mixture of Rousseau and Socrates: his admirers pronounced him a 
disciple of Jesus; yet some thought he took a few lessons from 
Chesterfield: to an uncommon degree, he could pay adulation and 
could endure it: before knaves he was reserved ; but he could flatter 
fools. 

¢ Asa teacher of religion, he was an unique: his voice was un- 
commonly harmonious; and his eyes were in constant motion; he 
used to study the eountenances, and the circumstances of his au- 
dience. _ His best sermons rose out of the occasion, and his images 
were drawn from familiar objects. his mode of address has been 
particularly noticed by Sir Isaac Newton, and others, as agreeable to 
the practice of the east, and the conduct of Jesus. Hence there 
appeared great animation in his discourses, and an ease, remote from 
the pedantry of preaching, and a display of knowledge. The cleri- 
cal appearance, and even the ministerial character, he by no means 
approved ; on the contrary, he made them the subject of his frequent 
raillery, as well in private circles as in the pulpit. His wish was, to 
lead people to think, and to act, for themselves: at the same time, 
no man possessed agen power over a congregation. In many re- 
spects, therefore, he was somewhat accommodating ; and without 
affecting to govern, his sway over his audience was irresistible. He 
appeared no where to more advantage, than among the poorest of his 
flock. Each Sunday he devoted the intervals, betwixt morning and 
evening service, to friendly intercourse; and being fond of a pipe, 
though he was never a drinker, he used to get his poor people round 
him at an old widow woman’s house, near the meeting: here he 
gratified himself in hearing their distresses, in answering their diff- 
culties, and, to the best of his power, in relieving their wants.’ | 
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For many curious extracts from Mr. Robinson’s letters and 
private papers, for a full account of his writings, and for va- 
rious facts and observations indirectly connected with the 
Memoirs, we must refer our readers to the work ; and we will 
venture to assure even those, who may not entirely approve the 
sentiments either of Mr. R. or of his biographer, that they will 
Gnd much to admire, both in the character itself, and in the 
manner in which it is exhibited. E 

aa 


Arr. Lil. A General and Introductory View of Professor Kant’s 
Principles concerning Man, the World, and the Deity, submitted te 
the Consideration of the Learned. By F. A. Nitsch, late Lec- 
turer of the Latin Language and Mathematics in the Royal Fri- 
derician College at Konigsberg, and Pupil of Professor Kant. 

I. . vo. pp. 234- 58 Boards. Downes. 1796. 


: i metaphysical writings of Professor Kant, which have 
successively appeared in Germany from the year 1770 to 
this time, have in that country attracted such general attention, 
that an inquiry into the real value of his system is become an 
object of something more than mere curiosity. If an unrea- 
sonable prejudice has arisen against it, from the obscurity 
which almost unavoidably attends the communication of new 
speculations on abstract subjects ; and if it has been found, in 
reality, to contain the genuine elements of theoretical philoso- 
i phy; it is highly desirable that the English nation should reap 
the benefit of this philosopher’s lucubrations in a correct trans- 
lation. If, on the contrary,—as we several years ago concluded 
from the perusal of ong of the Professor’s principal works, in- 
titled, Kritik der reinen Vernunfft, or Criticism of pure Reason,— 
and as we are still inclined to suspect,—this philosopher, like 
many of his predecessors, has bewildered himself in a labyrinth 
ef words, and, instead of presenting the world with a new 
discovery, has given to old metaphysical ideas a new appear- 
ance, in a technical language of his own, it may be of great 
importance that the fallacy of his principles should be detected. 
The public is, therefore, in any issue of the question, obliged 
to Mr. Nitsch, who has been one of M. Kant’s pupils, and 
who professes to have studied his philosophy with great atten- 
tion, for undertaking to introduce the English reader to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Kantian philosophy, than could 
hitherto be obtained without an accurate knowlege of the Ger- 
man tongue. 
The present publication is merely intended as introductory to 
Professor Kant’s system. Mr.N. does not here undertake to 


establish the principles of this philosophy by a connected series 
of 
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of arguments: he only professes to state such particulars as 
may inform his readers what they may expect from the study 
of the Professor’s writings; and to put him in possession of 
such preliminary knowlege, as shall prove useful to him when- 
ever a translation of them shall appear. For this purpose, he 
commences with an examination of that series of philosophical 
opinions which has given occasion to the Kantian prineiples. 
A concise but distinct comparative view is exhibited of the variety 
of philosophical opinions which have been embraced, and which 
exist to this day, concerning the substances of the world; the 
bounds of the universe in time and space ; the first cause of all 
that exists; the nature of the percipient, or the soul of man ; 
and the freedom of human volitions. The manner in which 
these several systems operated on the mind of Professor Kant, 
to prompt his inquiries concerning the nature and extent of the 
human faculties and the bounds of human knowlege, is well 
described. The essential difference between him and former 
philosophers, in their mode of searching for a general criterion 
of what is knowable, is this: rey endeavoured to ascertain the 
possible extent of human knowlege from the nature and pro- 
perties of the things to be known; 4e directed his inquiries 
immediately to the powers of the human mind, and, ab- 
stractedly from all particular knowlege, and individual objects, 
examined the properties of knowlege in general, or the com- 
mon nature of all our knowlege. In order to exhibit the me- 
thod, which the Professor used, to discover the common cha- 
racteristics of human knowlege, Mr. N. gives, in a connected 
series, a summary of his leading principles ; referring the ar- 

uments on which they rest to a subsequent work, to be intitled 
«¢ An Analysis of the perceptive and reasoning Faculties of 
the Human Mind, sccording to Kant’s Principles.” 

The ideas, or the terms, of these Principles, have so much 
novelty, that we could not communicate to our readers 3 
distinct idea of them, without copying about a third part of the 
volume. ‘They are, however, in some measure coincident 
with the statement which we gave of the Kantian system in our 
Rev. N.S. vol. x. p. 524. ef seg. Referring the farther considera- 
tion of the system to a future occasion, when it shall be more 
fully laid open in an entire translation, or in Mr. Nitsch’s in- 
tended work, we shall at present only remark that we are not 
without apprehension that the system may, after all, be found 
to be rather a new metaphysical vocabulary, than a more per- 
fect discovery of the process of the human intellect in its 
operations. ‘Lhis apprehension, however, we shall readil 
abandon ; if, on farther inquiry, it shall appear thatthe Kan- 
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tian system is, in fact, an important advancement in the 
philosophy of the human mind, 

In the last part of this preliminary treatise, Mr. N. remarks 
on the influence which this new philosophy is likely to have on 
science in general, and on religion and morals in particylar. 
On the subject of morals, after having enumerated and refuted 
other systems, he thus explains and vindicates the Kantian 
tenets : 


‘ Principle. AcT ACCORDING TO THOSE PRINCIPLES ONLY OF 
WHICH THOU CANST WILL THAT THEY OUGHT TO BECOME THE 
GENFRAL LAWS ON CONDUCT AMONG ALL REASONABLE BEINGS,» 

¢ This Principle is first formal, for it recommends no other object 
than the mere form of reason; it is universal, because it extends to 
all reasonable beings; and it is necessary, because the contrary of it 
cannot be éven conceived, without destroying all thought of a moral 
law. An universal law of conduct is necessary ; fora number of free 
actions, not directed by universal laws, must necessarily contradict 
each other, and throw the whole into confusion. 

‘ The reader will now find, that the difference between the first 
moral principle of Kanv, and those of other philosophers, is, the 
former is built upon reason alone, the latter upon something which is 
different from reason; the first 1s formal, universal, and necessary ; 
the latter are material, particular, and not strictly necessary; the 
first says, Let us, on all occasions, be morally good, whatever may 
be the consequence. The latter are not content with this; they 
propose some particular end, and force reason into the servitude of 
sense; for whatever object or end distinct from reason be. recom- 
mended, it can only be known by experience, and only be desired as 
far as it. excites pleasing sensations or makes us happy. In such.a 
case we do not strive to realise the general laws of reason; but to 
acquire pleasing sensations, and reason must work as a servant to 
propose the best means of obtaining them; and, in being forced to 
do this, it is a slave, and not free ; the consequence of which is, that 
we become slaves also, and make ourselves dependant upon things 
which change with the weather, and very often do not stand at our 
command. 

‘ It is perfectly right to strive after pleasing sensations or happi- 
ness ; for the desire of happiness is essential to human nature, and can 
only be destroyed with the destruction of human nature. But man 
Ciscovers another desire as essential to his nature as that of happiness. 
He wants not only to be happy, but to be also a morally good man, 
that is to say, to keep up the natural freedom and independence of 
his will. Every man has, therefore, two great ends, in which all his 
exertions and desires ultimately ceritre, and these are happiness and 
independence, or virtue. Both ends taken together, form the great 
and complete object of all human desires or the highest good, and. 
¢very man must necessarily desire both virtue and happiness as long as 
he retains the nature of his mind and body. ‘The highest good, 
therefore, consists not in mere virtue, as the Stoics believed, nor in 
mere happiness, as the Epicureans affirmed, but in the union of both, 
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The highest good must be supposed by every mam who will not fall 
jnto contradiction with himself, as practically possible, that is, as 
something which it is possible to realise. For if it be not practically 
possible, our desires of virtue and happiness are directed towards 
something which is impossible, or what 1s the same, they are altoge- 
ther absurd. And this, I hope, none will suppose. If, therefore, 
it be granted, that the highest good is practically possible, those 
conditions, under which alone it can be so, must likewise be granted. 
Now, it is clear, that when happiness is made the road to virtue, all 
virtue is destroyed, and disorder and confusion ts the immediate con- 
sequence, which can neither be called happiness nor the highest good ; 
whereas if virtue be made the road to happiness, happiness will not 
be destroyed, but only confined to general laws which preserve it 
against extravagance, and give it consistency. Hence it follows, that 
the highest good is practically possible, only upon the condition that 
VIRTUE BE THE CAUSE OF HAPPINESS, and that man, 
before he strives after any particular set of pleasing serisations, should 
always reflect, first, whether the moral law would permit him the 


enjoyment of them or not.’ 

We can easily conceive that, in the high opinion which Mr. 
N. has formed of the Kantian system, the attachment of the 
pupil may have in some measure biassed the judgment of the 
philosopher: nevertheless, we acknowlege him to be an inge- 
nious and able advocate ; and we think his work entitled to an 


attentive perusal, from all who are competent judges of the 
subject. E. 


Art. LV. Muse Etonenses: seu carminum delectus nunc primum in 
lucem editus. 8vo. 2 Vols. 15s. Boards. Pote. Eton. 1795. 


W»* have long considered the great public schools of this 
country as most useful national institutions: more useful 


even, in some respects, than our noble universities. In the 
latter, as they ate now regulated, little would be effected in 
the progress of literature, did not the former lay down the sub- 
stantial principles. ‘There, if a young man has no serious in- 
clination to study, he may be as idle as he pleases: here, he 
must study, whether he will or not, and must be a complete 
dunce if he does not study to some valuable purpose.—Here, 
he acquires a certain classical taste; which, if afterward cul- 
tivated with care and application, will ever distinguish him 
from the rest of his fellow-citizens, whatever profession he 
may follow, or in whatever line of life he be destined to move. 
In fact, we have seldom seen a man of shining talents, and 
éranscendant abilities, in the senate or at the bar, on the bench 


or in the pulpit, who has not had his primary education in 
some one of these seminaries. 
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That the seeds of classical learning are successfully sown at 
Eton, the volumes before us are evident proofs; for they con- 
tain a selection of poetry that would not disgrace any college 
in Europe. We have perused them with so much the more 
pleasure, as they call to mind the happiest period of our own 
lives; when an approved little composition gave us more ge- 
nuine delight, than we have since received from the success of 
more mature compositions. 

The number of pieces contained in this selection is 278, of 
which 27 are Greek, and the rest Latin. We think that they 
might have been better arranged ; and we wish that a chronolo- 
gical order, at least, had been observed.—We also wish that 
the names had been more accurately determined; as it is 
scarcely possible for those who are not intimately acquainted 
with Eton to know to what individuals they belong.—We are, 
moreover, sorry to see such a long list of Errata in a work of 
this nature, which should have been revised with great atten- 
tion. 

Almost every sort of measure has been employed by the ju- 
venile poets: but Hexameters and Sapphics prevail. ‘The sub- 
jects are mostly serious ; and indeed the sportive muses appear 
not to be ¢hose of Eton ; for there are not four pieces of humour 
in the whole collection. 

Among such a number and variety of praiseworthy exercises, 
we are at a loss to select for our readers a few of the most 
excellent: but the following piece is so superior to most ju- 
venile compositions, that we cannot refrain from transcribing it 
entirely. It is Mr. George’s Hymn on the Purification of the 
Virgin Mary: 

* Quo Virgo etheriis ignibus aureum 
Ulnis filiolum portat eburneis ? 
Qud cum pondere sacro 
Tendunt virginei pedes ? 
Ad templum niveo filiolum sinu 
Md templum Puerum candida candidum 
Mater lactea portat, 
Mater lactea lacteum. 
Quin virgo tenerum casta gradum preme ; 
Non est cur cupias templa revisere, 
Totum cum tibi calum 
Collo molliter incubet. 
Non est cur cupias Virgo puerpera 
Purgari; latices, quos superas, sacras 3 
Sacris purior undis, 
Celt purior ignibus. 
Nam nec Sol roseum purior exerit 
Rorantis Thetidos de gremio caput, 
Latos equore crines 


Vibrans vertice florida. 
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At verso sonuit cardine janua ; 
En, templum subiit Mater, et aureunt 
Ante altaria Natum 
Promit de tepido sinu. 
En, templum subitis ut micat ignibus? 
Rident insolitis ut laquearia 
Flammis, et nova lambunt 
Postes fulgura luctdos ! 
Non e@des, Solomon, sic nituit tua; 
Fot nungquam radiis illa superbitt ; 
Hac per templa quot Infans 
Vulu spargit ab aureo. 
Pergo, cum tenero quid tibi turture ? 
En, Matris gremio purtor incubat 
Turtur ; non male in illo 
Fel sit pectore conditum. 
Virgo, quid tenero de grege car:didum 
Mgnum poscis ? adest mollior, en, tilt 
Agnus ; Turtur et Agnus 
Solus sit tibt Filius.’ 

For the sake of comparison, we had a great inclination to an- 
nex Santewl’s Hymn on the same subject, which we doubr 
not Mr. George had seen: but we recollected the old saying, 
iter longum, vita brevis; we have much to do, in a short space; 


and new works so multiply on us, that it 1s beyond our speed 
to overtake them. 


The next piece which we have selected is a beautiful ode to 
the great king of Prussia, by the late Sir Fames Macdonald : 
whose premature death deprived his country of an extraordi- 
Rary genius, and an excellent man. 


‘ Ergo insolent? sanguine nobilen 
Vindex subactis abdi dit hostibus, 
Lesaque libertaiis ultor 
Dep ysutt Fredericus ensem. 
Mt non inertt Principis otto 
L. Ait uesctt ardor $ ; mos vehementior 
Erumpct, adversasque turmas 
Shineiad Un STAVIOFE Cast 
Contundet Heros. Sic ubi murine. ra 
Lessani parumper, gua gemit horriulum 
feinea rup 2sy aut Fesevi 
Culmina flammivon? Colmes 
Vicina terrent 3 jam violentior 
refectis virthus ingrutt, 
EY pestts improvisa late 
dD. po. iui iN gCMiN at fur Orel 
Tu doctus auidts, nec tibt simpi Keom 
Nectit coronam Pallas 3 ai impie 
Per bella GUAM SENSCTE Pl Ws 
Et calami decuere dextram. 
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Pubes quid acris, te duce, gesserity 
Quid ipse victor, tu spolia inclyta 
Digné, triumphatumque Gallum, et 
Saxonidts data jura dices. 
Nec te moretur Pieridum cohors, 
- Ad arma Mavors si vocet integrum ; 
I, Victor ingens, i, triumphis 
Perge novis decorare fastas.’ 


We new extract a specimen of another kind,—part of a 
boxing-match, by Ridding : 

© En, pugilum torvo incedit spectabilis or® 
Turba minax ; dextrad pugnam committere inermi 
Seu juvat, aut validis umpingere mutua lignis 
Vulnera, et illiso palmam sperare cerebro. 
Conveniunt paribus ruituri in bella lacertis, 
Quos aut Hocleia, heroum fortissima nutrix, 
Quosve tue, Marabona, domus, edura propago, 
Quosque pater circum Thamesis tult omnibus undis. 

© Armati ex numero Lanii, par nobile, fratres 
Prosiliunt ; quos priscus amor, quos gloria palme 
dVunc iterum extrema cogit consitere arena. 
Alter in extento librans se poplite, turbe 
Ostentat latos humeros alternaque jactat 
Brachia, acerla tuens 3 frentem cui crebra cicatrix 
Signat arans, et turpat honesto vulnere malas. 
Hostis, cognati spes magna et gloria pagi, 
Contra stare audet 3 quo non preclarior alter 
L.igna vibrare manu, et celeri sinuamine dextre 
Transversum tuto detrudere vertice fustem. 

‘ Nec mora, commiitunt pugnas, et verbera ulerque 
Acctpiunt redduntque ; sonant ilhsa vicissim 
Tela cavo lateri, solidoque excussa cerebro ; 
Nee sequitur cruor : hic confisus viribus instat 
Acrior, et vastis meditatur vulnera plagis 5 
4ile dolis 3 ficto nunc impete brachia tendens 
LIerita, nunc. retrahens, mulio sna tempora gyro 
Protegit, et pronos celer arte reverberat ictus. 
iVec mora, nec requies 3 nune pagt multa recursat 
Gloria, nunc sua fama viris, multusque galerus, 
Quem procul adversa suspensum ex arbore caupo 
Ornavit vittis, atque oras ambiit auro. 
Bella novant, dubiis pendet victoria pennis + 
Urgentem vastis hune viribus ille vicissim 
Actus agit, certoque movens libramine fustem 
Angerit, adversdque aperitur fronte cicatrix. 
Protenus e7/uso conclamant sanguine turbe. 
Plaudite, festivus reboat letum undique circus ; 
Plaudite, responsant Tlhamesino flumine ripe.’ 


The Ovidian strains of Fox shall now address themselves to 
the reader: 
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‘J, fugias, celeri volitans per nubila cursuy 
I, fugias, Cypria grata Columba Dee! 
Mollia si medius prohibet commercia pontus, 
Et male qua votis, heu! favet unda meis ; 
Si neque dilecte voces audire puelle 
Fam liceat, vultu nec propiore frui ; 
Tu mihi quod:fas est prastabis ; et alloquar abseng 
Absentem officio, blanda columba, tuo. 
Te licitas carpente vias, interpres amoris 
Hec eat, et sensis charta ministra mei. 
Sic oculos nymphae paullum mea vota morentur, 
Perlegat et scriptum fida Susanna meum. 
Arie laborate merguntur in equore puppes, 
Obsessum infestant raptor et arma solum ; 
Tu, ligquidas secura ferens mandata per auras, 
Lffusies nullis tmpedienda moris. 
Quis cali tibi claudet iter ? dum lumina fallens 
Vana viri:m, scindis tuta sub astra fugam, 
Seviat unda maris, moveant insana tumultus 
FE quora, et eversas concitet Eurus aquas, 
Tu fugis incolumis, volucri pernicior Euro, 
Carpis et acrias inviolata vias. 
Garrulitas nostra quondam temeraria lingue 
Endicio prodit multa tacenda levi: 
At tibi vox nulla est 3 nec, si loquereris, amoris 
Furta Cytheriace lingua loquatur avis. 
Hoc Venus ipsa vetat, te sepe experta fidelem, 
Usa ministerits in sua furta tuis 3 
Nempe alis invecta tuis, tibt semper amores 
Fidit in amplexus Martis itura Venus. 


Nune quoque (dilectam docet hoc Cytherea volucrem ) 


Nune quoque amatori, fida columba, fave. 
I, pete per calos nostram fesiina Susannam, 
Sic mihi, sic Veneri grata futura tual 





These are all from the first volume, but there are many more 
of uncommon merit: among which we number the Kite by 
Pepys ; the Auctioneer by Sir James Macdonald; the Spring, by 
Ward; a Chorus from Sophocles Gidip. colon. by Chamber- 
layne ; a still more beautiful chorus from Euripides by Fones ; 
a translation of Gray’s Ode on Eton, by Bastard, &c. &c. 

From the second volume we select the following Ode, by 
Lord Wellesley, for the sake of such of our Hearts of Oak as 
may not have forgotten their Latin. 


© O dia Quercus, qua nemorum sinus 
Superbtenti veritce despicis, 
Lt brachia ad ventum coruscas 
Frondifero tenebrosa fastu 3 
Te prater omnes nutriit arbores 
Clarus trisulci fulminis arbiter ; 
Umbramque presenti sacravit 
Numine Chaoniis in cris. 


Frecunds 

















Musa Etonenses, Se. 23 


Fecunda mater glandium, et indigae 
Mortalis altrix gentis, honoribus 
Te Roma praclaris colebat, 
Fronde tud meritisque signis 
Dilecta velans tempora civium : 
Quin grandioris provida gloria 
Te vertit ingentes in usus 
Imperii soboles Britanni. 
Hic non latebras, aut patrium nemus, 
Superba tantum despicis 3 at gravi 
Recisa ferro, cogniteque 
Vulsa sinu erepitante silva, 
Mayore pompé nobilis, equora 
Regis marine cerula Tethyos, 
Natasque per fluctus minaces 
Ariifier fabricata dextra. 
Opes plagarum divitum, et addita 
Externa sceptris regna Britannicis 
Tibi, insula tutela nostra, 
Deluimus stabilemque famam. 
Duin et frementi marmore dissitis 
Britanna mittis fulmina gentibus, 
Hostemque debellas remotum 
Fedifragis metuenda Gallis ; 
Quos jam minantes vana iterum 3 precory 
V index refringas 3 serius ingemant, 
Quid prisca virtus, et Britanna 
Quercus adhuc dominetur alto. 
) Tuque o secundis culta laboritus 
Seros per annos stipite nobili 
Robusta surgas, et future 
Ligna feras resecanda classi. 
Sic fluctuum regina sonantium 
Semper renatis Angita laudibus 
Crescet, triumphatique ponti 
Per tumidas equitabit undas.’ 


As we have now nearly reached the extremity of our requisite 
_ bounds, we shall only point out a few pieces that ‘struck us 
more forcibly in the perusal :—a translation of Pope’s Dying 
Soul, by Tighe ; an Ode on the landing of K. William, by Lord 
Wellesley; the Barber's Shop, by Chartres: a good imitation 
of Milton’s Satan, by Canning; Belinda at her toilette from 
Pope, by Rose; Cruelty to animals, by Lord, Morpeth ; Hymn 
for Geed Friday, by Lord Dalkeith; the Old Man to Mnemo- 
syne, by Gandy, &c. 

Of the Greek poetry we cannot say much good; and we are 
not inclined to say ill. It is far inferior to the Latin; and, in- 
deed, we have scarcely ever seen a piece of modern Greek poetry 
that deserves preservation, We shall give as a specimen a few 
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lines of a translation of Lady Aun Bothwell’s /aimentation, by 
Croke. 
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A part of Pope’s Messiah ts tolcrably well transiated by 
Lord Ossulston ; and Ode 32 of the first book of Horace, by 1) 
IV hish. 


We must now close these volumes: which, as containing in 
many instances the juvenile efforts of men who have since oc- 
cupied very considerable stations in life, will be interesting 





to the classical observer of mankind. ' 
Ged. 
Art. V. Rudiments of Political Science, Part the First ; containing 


| Elementary Principles: With an Appendix. By Angus Mac- 
ja aulfy, A. Ms §$vo. pp. 390. 6s. Boards. Egerton. 1796. 
HE author of this work considers politics as a science, de- 
pending on a chain of general doctrines, which may be 
fairly deduced from just principles, and is susceptible of rational 
proof; and therefore he differs widely from those, who would 
wholly exclude from politics every degree of abstract reason- 
‘ing. On the other hand, he thinks that various evils may ap- 
pear to have arisen from the practice of running into the op- 
‘posite extreme, and trusting too much to abstract principles. ) 
The danger attending this extreme is, that often the positions 
‘are erroneous, but that still oftener the deductions from them 
are false. Several speculative systems, he tells us, might be 
pointed out, which are not only wrong in theory, but are in their 
obvious tendency hostile to human happiness ; and any attempts, 
which have ever been made to reduce them to practice, would 
be found, on fair examination, to have produced considerable 
mischief, 
On 
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On the whole, however, he is an advocate for abstract rea- 
soning in politics; and he thinks that a vindication of it is by no 
means inconsistent with the doctrine, that this important sct- 
ence ought to be founded chiefly on experience, to the ex- 
clusion of hypothetical systems and speculative theories. He 
strengthens his opinion by a reference to Newton, who, when 
he was establishing the true system of the world on the basis 
of experiment, was no less abstract in his mode of reasoning 
than Des Cartes had been in deducing the planctary revolutions 
from the operation of planetary vortices. Our author, though 
contending for the propriety of retaining abstract reasoning im 
political discussions, would by no means separate it from a 
knowlege of human nature and the history of nations, which 
he considers as the genuine sources of political science: he 
therefore strongly advises political students carefully to endea- 
vour to trace the character of man, as exhibited in the lives of 
individuals; consequently, he considers history (or, to use an- 
other term, experience) as an useful or rather necessary hand- 
maid to the science of politics. 

The volume before us is divided into seven chapters, which, 
with the exception of the first, are subdivided into sections. 


Mr. M. subjoins to these an Appendix of 114 pages, containing: 


illustrations of his system, taken from the histories of different 
countries. He discusses the question,—disputed, we presume, 
by no man in his senses,—* Is civil government necessary to hu- 
man society?” and he answers it most decisively in the aflirma~ 
tive; maintaining that even the most absolute and despotic go- 
vernment would be more favourable to human happiness, and 
more conducive to human improvement, chan the dissolution 
of society, which would unavoidably result from the absence of 

all restraint on human conduct. 
He proceeds next to prove those to be mistaken, who repre- 
sent the American Indians as living, or as having lived, in a 
state of social union, without any kind of civil government. 
This he means as an answer to such as may contend that so- 
ciety may exis’ without any laws for its protection, or regula- 
tion; and he shews from history, that, at the time of the dis- 
covery of America, despotic governments prevailed generally 
throughout that immense continent. He quotes the authority 
of Dr. Robertson, to prove that, when the American islands 
were first discovered, their inhabitants were governed by chiefs, 
who lived in all the state and splendor of which the progress 
that those islanders had made in the arts of life would admit: 
that the authority of those chiefs was unlimited, and maine 
ained by superstition as well as by claims of hereditary right ; 
and that on the American continent, besides the empires of 
Mexico 
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Mexico and Peru, there were various trioes or nations, the 
chiefs of which were not only permanent but hereditary. He 
admits that, in modern times, it would seem, from the equality 
which prevails in some of the-American tribes, that no idea of 
magistracy or rule existed among them; and he inquires whe- 
ther such a state had been produced by a revolution, or whether 
it had always existed where it is now to be found. 


‘ A consideration (fays he) of the striking similarity, which the 
modern discoverers of America perceived, not only in the hair, fea- 
tures, complexion, and bodily constitutions, bnt likewise in the cus- 
toms, manners, and characters of the numerous tribes dispersed over 
that immense portion of the globe, would naturally lead us to expect 
an equal similarity in their political arrangements. Yet, how widely 
different were the despotism, the hereditary distinctions of rank, and 
the domestic slavery which are acknowledged to have been firmly 
established in the American islands, in the extensive empires of Mex- ' 
ico and Peru, ard in mary other parts of the American continent, 
from the equality which appears to prevail at present in several na- 
tions of American Indians. 

‘ It seems most reasonable to suppose, that the same uniformity, 
which was observed in the persons, characters, and manners of those 
Indians, at the time of their discovery, and which seemed to evince a 
common origin, had also prevailed originally in their forms of civil 
polity. Whence then arose the dissimilitude? Has it been produced 
by a change from freedom to despotism in the government of some 
tribes; or by the opposite change from despotism to freedom m 
others? Had permanent dignities, hereditary privileges, and absolute } 
dominion obtruded themselves on tribes which had formerly been ac- 
customed to equality and liberty? Or, has a gradual relaxation and 
diminution of the authority and power of political rulers, terminated 
in 2 total oblivion of all hereditary distinctions in tribes, which had 
formerly been subject to despotic government ? 

¢ "There are no ancient American monuments, which can enable us 
to trace historically the commencement, or progress of the dissimili- 
tude in question. But there are various considerations, which furnish 
the highest prebability, if not an absolute certainty, that the ancient 
governments of America had uniformly partaken more of the despot- 
ism, which was found established in some tribes, than of the equality 
which prevails ir. others at present. 

‘It is well known, that a variety of important changes has taken 
place, both in the external connexions, and internal circumstances of 
most tribes of American Indians, during the course of the three cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the modern discovery of their coun- 
try. Several numerous tribes have been totally exterminated; and 
many others have gradually become extinct through war, famine, de- 
sertion, or disease, and the union of smaller tribes with greater. Of 
the tribes which remain, some have been subjected to a foreign yoke ; 
others are exposed to continual encroachments ; and all have before 
them the alarming prospect of a final extirpation of the whole Indian 
race, in consequence of the rapid progress of population, which they 

cannot 
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cannot fail to observe among the descendants of those strangers by 
whom they know their country to have been invaded, and their lands 
unjustly seized, and forcibly retained. Most American tribes have 
2lso become acquainted with foreign customs and manners, through 
their various intercourse with European nations of different charac- 
ters, which had been formerly unknown to them ; and with which 
they have been engaged in wars, alliances, negociations, or trade. 
Although the concurrent influence of these causes have not wholly 
effaced the general character of the American Indians, of which 
some features were so strongly marked, as to be still discernible ; yet 
it has produced considerable alterations in the customs and manners 
of most of their tribes, as may well be supposed. Some of their old 
customs are now neglected, and many are wholly forgotten ; several 
continue to be practised, without any recollection of the reasons on 
which they were founded ; and some new customs have been intro- 
duced.’ 

Mr.,M. rejects, and we think ably refutes, the reasoning of 
Dr. Robertson in his endeavours to reconcile the existence of 
several despotic governments in America, with the doctrine of 
Rousseau’s romantic theory of a state of nature, in which man 
is represented as free and independent, innocent and virtuous, 
while he continued to roam in native ignorance through the 
forests, living on fruits, herbs, and roots; and thot, as he re- 
ceded from that mode of living, he became in preportion Jess 
free and less virtuous. This theory, our author jusily remarks, 
proves too much, as it connects liberty and virtue with igno- 
rance and barbarism, and makes vice and slavery the attend- 


ants on knowlege, civilization, and refinement. Such a sys- - 


tem, to be consistent, ought to insist on the necessity of burn- 
ing all books, destroying all implements that could add to the 
ease of life by lessening the labour of man, and exploding all the 
arts and sciences which are calculated only to procure comforts. 

The author now comes to close quarters with Dr. Robert- 
son, whom he mentions with very high respect, notwithstand- 
ing his difference on this head from that celebrated historian, 
He blames him for having in this instance suffered himself to 
be deluded by the wild fancy of Rousseau, and to be led into 
an adoption if not of the whole of his imaginary theory, at least 
of that part of it which relates to the freedom of nations. 

Not to dwell on this controversy, we shall only add that Mr. 
M. shews from Charlevoix, that the Indians of America, so far 
from being in Rousseau’s state of nature on the arrival of the 
Europeans in that country, were found to have religious esta- 
blishments ; and that the churches, if we may be permitted to 


use the term, of many independent nations, allowed a kind of 


religious or ecclesiastical supremacy, or pre-eminence in sanctity 
and authority, to a temple belonging to a state to which those 
nations 
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nations owed no submission whatever in civil affairs. As a 

roof of this, it is stated that the Natches, and all the tribes of 
Eititehen: had temples dedicated to the sun, with a perpetual 
fire in each ; and that it was probable that the Mobilian Indians 
had some kind of primacy over all the tribes in the neighbour- 
ing part of Florida, from this circumstance,—that, if any of their 
sacred fires were extinguished by negligence or accident, thcy 
were to be rekindled at the fire of the Mobilian temple; and that 
the Hurons, a Canadian tribe, had a chief, whom Charlevoix 
saw, whose sceptre was hereditary, and whose subjects be- 
lieved him to be descended from the sun. All this Mr. M. 
thinks must overturn the opinion that ignorance, and a state of 
life farthest removed from civilization, are most connected with 
liberty. The only way by which ‘he can account for many of 
the customs of the American Indians, is by supposing that there 
was formerly a communication betwcen America and some 
parts of the old continent; similar customs being known to have 
prevailed in antient times both in Asia and Europe. ‘ The 
single circumstance (says he) of the same unaccountable cus- 
toms being found in different countries, appears to furnish a 
very strong presumption, if not an absolute proof, of the deriv- 
2tion of those customs from acommon centre.’ With Dr. Ro- 
bertson, he thinks it most likely that America was first peopled 
from the north-east of Asia; that the Esquimaux, with some 
few neighbouring tribes, were descendants from people who 
emigrated from the north-west of Europe, perhaps from Green- 
Jand ; and that the emigrants from each earried with them the 
customs of their respective countrics. From the whole, he 
concludes that the state of civil society among the American 
Indians removes an alleged exception to the general law of the 
necessity of civil government; that it takes away the main sup- 
port of the romantic theory that connects civil hberty with bar- 
bartsm and slavery, and despotism with civilization; and that 
it is also unfavourable, if not fatal, to another theory which di- 
vides human society, with respect to its progress towards civil- 
ization, into a certain number of periods, having severally their 
peculiar customs, manners, institutions, religions, and forms of 
government. 

From all that the author says in the various sections of the 
second chapter, the short inference to be drawn is—that some 
kind of civil government is indispensably necessary to enable 
any considerable number of human beings to live with comfort 
in society. 

Chapter 3d treats of the ends of civil government; and 


those ends are deduced from the reasons which evince its neces~ 
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sity;—-which will suggest themselves to every mind—and from 
the consideration of which he draws the 


~¢ General maxim, that the true standard, for ascertaining the com. 

arative excellence of particular forms of government, is their fitness 
to produce the greatest amount of public happiness. Will it not be 
thought superfluous to add, that by public happiness is meant the 
aggregate of the happmess of individuals ; and that, consequently, 
the best form of government must be that which has the most eflec- 
tual tendency to secure the political happiness of all the individuals 


. . > . m > 
composing the political community : 


Mr. M. next considers happiness according to its threefold 
division into individual, social, and political. This leads him 
to examine what political or civil liberty is; and, rejecting de- 
finitions given of it by others, he thus offers his own : 

¢ A man’s civil liberty then consists in his unlimited freedom to 
adopt that plan of life, or to pursuc those measures, which he con- 
ceives to be conducive to his happiness, accompanied with the secure 
enjoyment of the fruits of his industry; but under the restriction, 
imposed by civil government, of refraining from all injury to others. 

In discussing the right of civil government, the author ad- 
mits that the doctrine of the rights of man are not dangerous 
when justly explained ; for he says that the rights of any one 
Being refer to the conduct of some other; and hence it follows 
that rights and duties are, in this point of view, synonimous 
terms. The declaration, that ‘* all men have equal rights,” ap- 
pears to him to convey no determinate signification. 


¢ To say “all men have equal rights,’? is to use a phrase which 
has no determinate meaning, as it contains no reference to the con- 
duct of any, whose duty may be understood to be pointed out. If, 
by the equality of the rights of all men, it be understood, that all the 
members of a political community have equal rights, relatively to the 
conduct of their political rulers, the assertion is inaccurate: a variety 
of circumstances too obvious to require to be specified, may occasion 
a considerable difference to prevail, between the duties, which the go- 
vernment of a country owes to different individuals; and a corre- 
spondent difference must obtain between the rights of those indivi- 
cuals relatively to the government. 

* If, by equality of rights, it be understood, that ail individuals in 
civil society have equal rights, relatively to the conduct of all other 
individuals, the assertion is still more inaccurate, than when under- 
stood in the preceding sense. It is well known, that the duties of 
individuals in society are infinitely various, according to the various 
relations which subsist between them, and to numberless circum- 
stances which occur in human life; and the rights of men are evi- 
dently as various as the duties which correspond to them. The rights 
of men, relatively to the conduct of other men, are only equal when 
ail their reciprocal duties are alike. Hence, perhaps, there are few 
men in any country whose rights are precisely equal, either relatively 
te civil government, or to their fellow-citizens, whether collectively 
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or individually. All the circumstances and relations of men must be 
precisely alike, before their rights and duties, with respect to others, 
can be asserted to be equal.’ 


Speaking of the origin of the right of civil government, he 
Jays it down as a principle, that every political community ori- 
ginally possessed an exclusive right to form its own constitution 
and appoint its political rulers: it necessarily follows that he 
rejects the idea of a divine right in any individual, or family, 
to exercise political authority over the rest of their species. 
‘The idea of such a divine right he admits to have prevailed in 
very early times, and that most of the kings and princes of the 
earth were reported to be, and considered as, descended from 
the gods. Our author, however, treats not the doctrine of the 
divive right of kings with respect on account of its antiquity or 
universality ; for he most decidedly rejects it. Kings, he 
contends, like civil governments of every kind, were the crea- 
tures of man. 


¢ The first attempts of mankind (says he) to establish civil govern- 
ment, like all first experiments, were probably very rude and imper- 
fect. Unless the happy expedient was originally dictated by supe- 
rior direction, it is more likely to have been suggested by the call of 
some urgent occasion, than to have been the result of premeditated 


concert. Such occasion we may suppose to have existed in the pres-° 


sure of some general distress, in the alarm of some impending cala- 
mity, in the dread of some common enemy, or in the prevalence of 
some destructive irregularity of conduct. Under any such exigency, 
the simplest and most obvious idea would be a recourse to the aid and 
authority of some one person, who might be eminent for superiority 
of personal, or mental qualifications ; or for the virtues of justice, or 
benevolence ; or whom age might have rendered venerable. It is 
more than probable that families had existed before the formation of 

olitical communities ; and it was an easy transition from the idea of 
the head of a family, to that of the head of a larger community. 
The head of the family had absolute authority over his infant child- 
dren : the power of the head of the community would be left equally 
uncontrouled ; yet, at first, would probably not be exercised with 
tyranny.’ 

Kingly government, however, though merely a human in- 
stitution, he shews to have been not only of great antiquity, 
but to have been the first of Which history gives us any account. 
‘The right of kings derived from patriarchal authority finds no 
more favor in our author’s eyes, than that which their parasites 
would derive from God. ‘ The claim (says he) of a common 
ancestor to a right of political authority over all his descend- 
ants, which has been termed the patriarchal right, is supported 


neither by nature, nor by any reason founded on justice or ex- 
pediency.’ 
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The consent of the governed is the only foundation which 
Mr. M. will recognize for the right which governors have to re- 
quire the obedience of the people. Possession ard inheritance 
he does not admit to give any right to command. The as- 
sumption of power originally against the consent of the com- 
munity having been in itself unjust, and nothing better than a 
violent usurpation, could not, he says, acquire from lapse of 
time that which it did not possess from the beginning—a good 
title, —and consequently could not convey it. 

‘ To claim (says he) a right to the continuance of such authority, 
from the continuation of its injustice, whether by possession or inhe- 
ritance, is to offer an insult to the human understanding. —If a man 
has been in the habit of robbing me, or stealing my property, or do- 
ing me other flagrant injuries with impunity, on account of my in- 
ability to prevent him, or to exact a compensation or satisfaction 
from him; does he thence transmit to his posterity a right to follow 
his example ? Does a man’s involuntary submission to injurious treat- 
ment, whether through necessity or fear, infer an obligation on all 
his posterity to submit to similar treatment ? No moralist would an- 
swer these questions in the affirmative: yet the claim of a right of 
civil government, derived from possession or inheritance, against the 
consent of a political community, stands precisely on the same found 
ation, the continuation of injustice.’ 

This doctrine may be just in theory: but in practice it would 
tend to unhinge almost every government in the world; for 
the ancestors or predecessors of nearly all the present rulers of 
the universe were raised to power by revolutions, and by force 
of arms, which enabled them to shake off the authority of 
others, and to triumph over some contending adversary or 
party. To pull down such governments now, under the pretext 
that they were originally usurpations, would open a wide door 
to anarchy and bloodshed, and would involve society in dreadful 
confusion. ‘The author’s expedieng for giving to titles a vali- 
dity which did not originally belong to them, does not appear to 
us likely to be efficacious. ‘A government, (he says,) which 
may have been originally usurped, may afterwards become a 
reghtful government by acquiring the sanction of the public 
approbation. Consent, however expressed, eftablishes the right 
of the existing government, relatively to the conduct of the 
consenting community, as its only true basis.’ We say it 
does not appear to us that his expedient for preserving peace 
is likely to be eflicacious, for a dispute may arise about the 
manner or form of this consent. Mr. M. makes it binding, 
however expressed; which is going a great way; as it very 
possibly might be expressed by a faction possessing the means 
of overawing and coercing the bulk of the nation; and then 
such faction might be said to be nothing better than an usurp- 
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er, and consequently incapable of legalizing a government. Or, 
supposing that there should be no doubt about the fairness and 
fulness of the consent, still it might be asked how far is it bind- 
ing ? Who are pledged by it? Are those only bound who ex- 
pressed it? Or who were of full age when it was expressed ? 
Are those who were then either not born or under age bound 
afterward to acquiesce in it? Or how may they,—without be- 
ing criminal in the eyes at least of our author,—dissent from a 
government, to the establishment of which they never gave 
a vote? , 

Supposing the mode established for ascertaiming the opinion 
of the nation to be adequate to. the end proposed; and suppos- 
ing farther that a decided majority of a country is found deter- 
mined to alter the government ; while, on the other hand, the 
existing order of things is supported by a minority, no matter 
how great or how small; what is to become of that'minority ? 
Is it to be exterminated ? or expelled the realm ? Or is it to be 
compelled to submit to a government which it had resisted, and 
which consequently cannot be founded on the consent of those 
who form such minority? In any of these cases, the majority is 
atyrant; and the minority, though possessed ofa right to think 
and judge for itself, is reduced to slavery, by being forced to 
acknowlege a new order of things. We start these ideas merely 
for the purpose of pointing out difficulties, against which 
Mr. Macaulgy has not, in our opinion, sufficiently guarded. 
Tiis system is clear, with respect to the principle that the con- 
sent of the governed is the real basis of every constitutional go- 
vernment; and that the community has a right to change the 
form of it, when it thinks that it may be changed to the ad- 
vantage of the public: but itis not clear either with respect to 
the manner in which the consent is to be collected and ex- 
pressed, or to the precise meaning of the word ¢ community.’ 
His hypothesis goes to a case of unanimity ; it does not provide 
for such a contingency as a diference of opinion, and a divi- 
sion of the people into a majority and a minority, into assenters 
and dissenters. 

Mr. M. illustrates, by the example of Dionysius the younger 
and the Locrians, the doctrine of the right of the people to 
withdraw their support from a government originally founded 
in usurpation or injustice ; and unquestionably his conclusions, 
in order to be perfectly just, want only to be so worded that 
their precise meaning should not be misunderstood: but their 
meaning is not ¢9 plainly and clearly expressed as to obviate 
the difficulties which we have already sucgested ; as will appear 
to our readers from the following inference drawn by our 
author : 
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¢ We may therefore lay down as a third fixed principle in politics, 
that the consent of political communities exclusively confers the righ¢ 
of civil government ; and, that accordingly political communities pos- 
sess an inherent right to form their own constitutions. 


Political resistance is the next subject of discussion, The 
author begins by briefly stating two very opposite opinions on 
this head : 


‘ Some contend, that it often becomes the right and the duty of 
men to oppose the civil magistrate, and resist political rulers; whilst 
others reprobate every degree of political resistance, as involy.ng the 
highest criminality. ‘The partisans of these opposite opinions have 
endeavoured to found their respective doctrines on principles which 
are evidently just ; and they mutually deduce consequences which are 
incontestably absurd, from the doctrine of their opponents.’ 


These two opinions he thus labours to reconcile : 


‘ The true definition of political resistance is, an opposition by force 
to rightful political authority. Resistance, thus define » must be uni- 
versally criminal. It jis the employment of force against right. If 
this definition were generally adopted, the expression, “ right of re- 
sistance,’? would be exploded from political language; and * crime 
of resistance”? would be substituted in its place. Let us connect this 
definition with the principle established in the preceding chapter. 
Whoever resists the government, which has been established by con- 
sent of the political community, or which exists under the sanction 
of its approbation or acquiescence, must ever be held criminal; he 
exerts violence against rightful authority. At the same time, let it 
be recollected, that it is incumbent on all political communities, se- 
verally to choose the forms of government, which they may conceive 
to be best adapted to promote their political happiness ; or to change 
a bad constitution for a a < whenever so desirable an alteration 
can be prudently effected. This obligation is an obvious deduction 
from the principle already laid down, that the consent of the commu- 
nity exclusively confers the right of civil government. It is also evi- 
dent that if any political rulers should forcibly oppose the accom- 
plishment of the manifest desire of a community to reform its consti- 
tution; they would trespass against the political right of the come 
munity: they would be guilty of that resistance which has been 
shewn to be unigersally criminal. Thus, on the one hand, those, 
who exercise the powers of a government founded on consent, have 
an undoubted right, relatively to the conduct of every member of the 
community, to that submission, fidelity, and loyalty, which the ends 
of civil government require to be regarded as duties of general obli- 
gation. But, on the other hand, the rulers of a state are under a 
similar obligation to submit to the will of the community, from the 
consent of which they derive all their right of authority, Those two 
doctrines, therefore, being fundamentally just, although apparently 
incompatible, are fully reconciled. Individual resistance is univer- 
sally reprobated: yet the right of political communities is fully 
maintained. 
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‘ This explanation appears liable to no solid objection. The most 
zealous friends of subordination cannot object to the inferences, 
which aré clearly deducible from the principle of the supreme right of 
political communities, without being involved in some of the absurd- 
ities exposed in the preceding chapter. On the other hand, the most 
strenuous asserter of the rights of political communities cannot reject 
the doctrine which inculcates the duty of submission to rightful 
authority, without incurring the imputation of aiming at the intro- 
duction of universal anarchy.’ ‘ 

Mr. M. next states two other sorts of opposition to rightful 
authority, which have sometimes been confounded with re- 
sistance. 


¢ One of these consists in a refusal to obey the laws or injunctions 
of civil government ; and the other, in evading to submit to penal 
sanctions. Both are essentially distinct from political resistance ; to 
constitute which, according to the definition, the employment of 

‘force is requisite. Yet it appears not foreign to the tenor of our ar- 
gument, to specify more particularly what has been already observed 
in general, that every civil government, founded on consent, has an 
indubitable right, not only to the non-resistance, but also to the 

‘ obedience, both active and passive, of every member of the political 
community over which it presides. 

‘ With regard to active obedience, neither the inconsistency of the 
laws with the principles of civil liberty, nor the imperfections of the 
constitution, under which they were enacted, appear to furnish any 
vindication of the conduct of the individual who disobeys them. The 
character and conduct of particular magistrates, or rulers, appear still 
less to justify disobedience to the authority of civil government. It 
must be observed, at the same time, that the obligation of obedience 
to civil government is limited to actions in themselves not criminal. 
Virtue has claims, which are prior and superior to those of political 
obedience. When William Tell was ordered to shoot with an arrow 
at an apple placed on the head of his son, if he had been uncertain of 
his ‘aim, and had, in consequence, refused to comply with the inhu- 
man mandate, who could have presumed to call his conduct criminal 
on the score of disobedience? His obligation to abstain from acting 
as an instrument, in taking away the life of his son, was superior to 
that which bound his obedfence to the commands of the Duke of 
Austria, however just may be supposed to have been the foundation 
of the authority which the latter exercised over the inhabitants of 
Uni, either as a political chief, or as a military commander. Instances 
of disobedience to the injunctions of authority, or to the laws of civil 
government, from adherence to principle, have been chiefly exhibited 
by persons under the influence of religious opinions. Thus the nu- 
merous victims of religious persecution, in different ages, have pro- 
fessed to be actuated by regard to divine commands: a principle 
which must be acknowledged to be of much higher obligation than 
the regard which is due to any human authority ; and their sufferings 

‘ have borne sufficient evidence of the sincerity of their profession, 

whether they have been martyrs to what they believed to be the truth, 


or 
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er have spurned at compliances which appeared to them criminal; or 
have persisted in performances which they have deemed obligatory ; 
their conduct must be pronounced not only innocent, but in the high- 
est Cegree laudable. Every person must be left to be guided by his 
private judgment respecting the criminality or obligations of particular 
actions. ‘[his, however, 1s widely different from ong a man’s ge- 
neral obligation of obedience to the civil government of his country, 
to depend on his private opinion of its right ; or his observance of the 
laws, to depend on his opinion of their general expediency. It is evi- 
dently incumbent on civil government, in its ordinances or admini- 
stration, to respect the consciences of men: duty and right in this, as 
in all other cases, are reciprocal. On the other hand, it is the duty of 


every man to endeavour that his conscience may be rightly informed. 


But with an exception of criminal-actions, and in due subordination 
to the rights of conscience, obedience and loyalty to civil govern- 
ment are duties of sacred and indispensable obligation.’ 


From the whole of his argument, he concludes that political 
resistance, in its two distinct branches, is criminal ; that it is 
criminal to attempt, in a forcible manner, to overturn or 
change a rightful government, or to impede its administration 5 
and that it is equally criminal to attempt to maintain an exist- 
ing form of government or institution, in opposition to the 
known will of the community. Not to repeat here what we 
have already said about the difficulty of collecting and ascer- 
taining the public will, we consider this conclusion of our 
author as liable to strong objections ; indeed, as bordering very 
nearly on a paradox. If it be criminal to overturn or change a 
rightful government, (all idea of mismanagement of the go- 
vernors being out of the question,) it must be so far from cri- 
minal, in those who are intrusted with the administration of 
it, to endeavour to defend and maintain it ; that it is their duty 
so to do: for it would be absurd to say that it would be crimi- 
nal to resist or withstand proceedings which are avowedly cri- 
minal. If Mr. M. meant only that it was a crime in indivi- 
duals to attempt to destroy a rightful government, he ought to 
have so expressed himself; for at present one branch of his 
conclusion swallows up the other, and goes precisely to esta- 
blish the proposition that the community, having once formed 
a rightful government, may, without any departure of the go- 
vernors from the rule prescribed to the constitution, change 
the government as often as it pleases, and be perpetually in a 
state of revolution, from no other cause than that it was pleased 
to display its will and power.—-Had the case been restrained to 
a breach of trust on the part of the rulers; or to a discovery 
that a kind of government which, in former ages, might have 
been well enough adapted to the manner and habits of the 
people then in existence, was by their descendants felt to be in 
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its nature too heavy for enlightened freemen, and extremely m- 
convenient and oppressive ; Mr. M. might have fairly asserted 
that they might alter the frame of their government, and that 
it would then be eriminal in the rulers of the state to resist the 
public will: but we cannot contemplate without dread the con- 
sequences of the principle that the people may, whenever they 
please, and as often as they please, (not because they have to 
complain of any breach of trust, or even of an attempt to violate 
either the letter or spirit of the constitution, but merely because 
it is their pleasure,) pull down an unoffending government, 
wirich they had individually and cellectively bound themselves 
by oath to maintain against all attacks whatsoever. ‘The prin- 
ciple carries in its bosom the seeds of perpetual anarchy aud 
war. 

Mr. M. next considers in what point of view political re- 
sistance is placed by the scripture: which leads him to the 
doctrine of St. Paul, “ Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers,” &c. and he finds in it nothing that clashes 
with his own, nor that can prevent the right of political com- 
munities from being reconcileable with the criminality of po- 
tical resistance. 

¢ If private individuals resist the rightful magistrates ; or if indivi- 
dual magistrates or rulers resist the will of the community ; in either 
case, the crime of resistance is committed. The guilt consists in the 
employment of force against rightful authority. But that authority 
is rightful, which is exercised by magistrates, or rulers, whom the 
community has appointed, or acknowledges. To them every soul 
must be subject. Every man must obey the laws which they enact, 
excepting such as may be evidently contrary to the superior laws of 
virtue and religian: and even with respect to such laws, whoever dis- 
obeys them is bounden to submit to the penalties of disobedience. 
But magistrates and rulers are in like manner guilty, if they resist the 
will of the community.” 


ETo be concluded in another Article. ] Sh....n. 


- 


Art. VI. The Case of Labourers in Husbandry stated and considered, 
in Three Parts. Part I. A View of their distressed Condition. 
Part Il. The principal Causes of their growing Distress ant 
Number, and of the consequent Increase of the Poor-rate. 
Part Iif. Means of Relief proposed. With an Appendix; con- 
taining a Gollection of Accounts, shewing the Earnings and Ex- 
pences of Labouring Families, in different Parts of the Kingdom. 
3y David Davies, Rector of Barkham, Berks. 4to. pp. 200. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 1795. 





{© is with concern that we acknowlege our involuntary ‘ne- 
glect of this very valuable work; the influx of publications, 
vii similar subjects, which have lately poured in on us, must be 
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our excuse to the author and to the public. Not only the sub- 
ject of his book, but the materials which compose it, and the 
perspicuity and neatness of the arrangement, equally demand 
attention. 

As the title-page, though full, conveys a very imperfect idea 
of the performance itself, we think that we cannot better assist 
the laudable views of the truly benevolent author, than by ex- 
tracting a fuller account of its contents. 


‘ Parr I. Introductory Observations concerning the Poor and the 
Poor-Laws. 

¢ An Enquiry into the State of the Poor, necessary, previous to 
a Reform of the Poor-Laws. The Manner in which the Accounts 
here given of the Earnings and Expences of Labouring Families were 
obtained. Aceounts of Six Families in the Parish of Barkham, with 
an Abstract of the same. 

‘ Observations suggested by the foregoing Accounts, and confirmed 
by others received from different Parts of the Kingdom. 

‘An Apology for the Poor: _ eating Wheaten Bread —neglecting 
the Use of Potatoes—drinking Tea. | 

‘ Part II. A View of the progressive Advance of the Poor-Rate. 

¢ Sect. II. Circumstances which have enhanced the Prices of the 
Necessaries of Life, and by consequence increased the Number of 
the Poor, thereby doud/y augmenting the Rate. 

¢ Sect. IIT. Circumstances which have directly increased the Num- 
ber of the Poor, and by consequence the Amouat of the Rate. 

¢ Circumstances which have directly increased the Rate itself. 

¢ Comparison of the Prices of the Necessaries of Lite about the 
Middle of this Century with their present Prices. 

‘ Application of the Contents of Sections II. and Til. to account 
for the late Augmentation of the Poor-Rate, 

‘ Sketch of the relative Proportion between Labour and the Ne- 
cessaries of Life in different Periods. 

‘ Part. III. A Reduction of the Prices of certain necessary Ar- 
ticles recommended, as soon as this shall be practicable. 

¢ Providing addiional Employment for Men and Boys in Winter, 
that they may lose no Time at that Season. 

‘ Providing constant Employment for Women and Girls, that they 
may be enabied to earn more than they commonly do. 
_ © Correcting the Improvidence of the Lower People, and encou. 
faging Frugality among them. 

* Rating the Wages of Labourers according to the Statute 5 Eliz. 
C. 4.—or, 

‘ Regulating the Price of Day-Labour by the Price of Bread. 

¢ Supplying the Deficiency of the Earnings of large Families out 
of the Poor-Rate, &c., 
© A supposed Objection against the Measure of raising Wages an- 

swered. Conclusion.’ 


To bring our readers to a still closer acquaintance with this 
excelent production, we lay before them the authoy’s account 
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of the manner in which the materials that compose it were ob- 
tained ; and, in doing this, we convey to them an idea of the 
amiable disposition of the author himself. Well were it for 


the poor, if pastors in general were equally mindful of their 
flocks ! 


‘¢ When the Parliament in the years 1775 and 1785 ordered returns 
to be made of the poor-rates throughout the kingdom, another 
matter, at least equally necessary as a ground of reform, seems not 
to have been thought of. To render the information complete, an 
enquiry should at the same time have been directed to be made into 
the actual circumstances of poor families. For certainly a perfect 
knowledge of the state of the poor, is the only basis upon which any 
new regulations, respecting them can be safely raised. And as la- 
bourers in husbandry form the most numerous, as well as the most 
useful class of the community, a careful enquiry into their circum- 
stances was especially necessary, previous to the framing of such re- 
gulations, 

‘ I hope that omission will be supplied in some measure, though 
doubtless very imperfectly, by the accounts I am about to produce of 
the earnings and expences of labouring families in different parts of 
the kingdom. But as these accounts form the groundwork of what 
I have to advance on the behalf of the poor, it is proper that I should 
have described the manner in which they were obtained. 

* In visiting the labouring families of my parish, as my duty led 
me, I could not but observe with concern their mean and distressed 
condition. I found them in general but indifferently fed; badly 
clothed ; some children without shoes and stockings; very few put to 
school; and most families in debt to little shopkeepers. In short, 
there was scarcely any appearance of comfort about their dwellings, 
except that the children looked tolerably healthy. Yet I could 
not impute the wretchedness I saw either to sloth or wastefulness. 
For I knew that the farmers were careful that the men should not 
want employment; and had they been given to drinking, I am sure 
J should have heard enough of it. And I commonly found the wo- 
men, when not working in the fields, well occupied at home; seldom 
indeed earning money ; but baking their bread, washing and mending 
their garments, and rocking the cradle, 

‘ These poor people, in assizning the cause of their misery, agreed 
in ascribing it to the high prices of the necessaries of life. ‘* Every 
thing (said they) is so dear, that we can hardly live.’? In order to 
assure myself, whether this was really the case, I enquired into the 
particulars of their earnings and expences; and wrote the same down 
at the time, just as I received them from each family respectively, 
guarding as well as I could against error and deception. The follow- 
ing accounts are the result of that enquiry, and they shew that 
the cause assigned is founded in fact. | 

‘ These accounts of the earnings and expences of labouring fami- 
lies, in my own parish, were collected about Easter 1787, when affairs 
relating to the poor were under the consideration of the Parliament 
and the public. From what loose information I could then gather 
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near home, I saw sufficient reason to believe, that they presented but - 
too faithful a view of the general distress of such families throughout 
this and the neighbouring counties. And the vast increase of the 
poor-rate, at that time every where a subject of complaint, rendered 
it very probable that the same misery had overspread the kingdom. 

‘ On my suggesting this to some friends who interest themselves in 
the welfare of the poor, we thought this matter deserving of a fuller 
scrutiny. And in order to collect information, an abstract of these 
accounts was printed, and many copies were distributed.. We sup- 
posed that two or three papers returned from every county, carefully 
filled up, would furnish us amply with the information we desired. I 
have to regret that a greater number of those distributed papers has 
not been returned. ‘The few.I have received confirm the opinion 
previously entertained of the general distress of labouring people, 
and of the insufficiency of their wages for the supply of their wants. 
But the accounts themselves will evince this much better than many 
words.’ 


These returns, however, amount to more than thirty; and, 
most fortunately, they were received from widely different parts 
of the island, from Cornwall even unto Sutherland: mostly 
from country gentlemen; some from clergymen. Each of 
these accounts sets forth the earnings and the expences of poor 
families of different sizes, and composed of individuals of dif- 
ferent ages; each being particularized: thus forming most 
valuable data for calculations on this truly important subject. 

We transcribe the account of one family in the parish of Bark- 
ham, Berks, consisting of a man, his wife, and five children; 
the eldest eight years of age; the youngest an infant. 





© Expences per Week. fe aw @ 
Bread and Flour - - 0 6 3 
Yeast and Salt - - oOo 4 
Bacon or other Meat - - @°@.% 
Tea, Sugar, Butter . - on a 
Cheese (seldom any) - - © 00 
Beer (seldom any) - - °o 00 
Soap, Starch, Blue - - © O 2k 
Candles - - - oO 3 
Thread, Thrum, Worsted - oO 3 
Total o 8114 


Amount per annum 23 4 Q 





‘ Earnings per Week. 





The Man earns at a medium ° o 8 Oo 
The Woman - - o 0o 6' 
The Children - - © 00 
Total o 8 6 
Amount per annum 22 2: «9 
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To the above Amount of Expences per annum 23 4 
Add Rent, Fuel, Clothes, Lying-in, &c. 6 0 





Total of Expences per annum 29 4 
Total of Earnings per annum = 22 





Deficiency of Earnings 7 





* Rates of Bread and Labour. 


Price of the half-peck loaf of wheaten bread 
of the gallon of flour - _- 
+—— of a week’s labour in winter - : 
of a week’s labour, where the labourer is employed 
constantly, all weather, the year through + ~~ - 


° © Annual Expences. 


Rent of a cottage and garden, from 11. gs. to 21. 2s. say 
Fuel, if bought, costs 12s. but reckoned here at a week’s 
wages, because a man can in a week cut turf enough on 
the common to serve the year, and the farmers give ihe 
carriage for the ashes - - - 
Clothing.—-The Man’s: wear of a suit per annuin §s. 5 
wear of a working jacket and breeches 4s.; two shirts 
8s.; one pair of stout shoes nailed 7s.; two pair of 
stockings 4s.; hat, handkerchief, &c. 2s.:—sum 11. 10s. 
-——— The Woman’s: wear of gown and petticoats 4s. ; 
one shift 3s. 6d.; one pair of strong shoes 43.3; one pair 
of stockings 1s. 6d.3 two aprons 3s.; handkerchiefs, 
caps, &c. 48.:—=sum 11,.—-—But as few poor people can 
every year bestow on themselves the sums here suppos- 
ed, let the children’s clothing (partly made up of the 
parents’ old clothes, partly bought at second-hand) be 
included, and the whole estimated at - - 
Liying-in, sickness and loss of time thereby ; burials, and 


loss of time by extreme bad weather; estimated one year 
with another at - - - - 12 


£-6 0 0 


* Rent, fuel, clothing, lying-in, &c. are set down in the column 
at 61. to every family alike, because it is the east sum at which those 
articles can well be reekoned. 

‘ The tea used per family is from 1 to 1£0z. per weck, at 2d. 

r OZ. 

* Soft sugar, {lb. at 7d. to 8d. per Ib. 

* Salt butter or Jard, 3lb. at 73d. to 8d. per Ib. 

* Poor people reckon cheese the dearest article they can buy. 

* Malt 1s so dear, they seldom brew any small beer, except against 
a lying-in, or a christening. 


‘ To cke out soap, they burn green fern, and knead the ashes into 
balls, with which they make a lye for washing.’ o 
Q 
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To shew ‘ that the condition of the day labourer has been 
growing worse continually, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the present time,’ this practical philanthropist has 
adduced, doubtless with much labour, the following < relative 
proportions between labour and the necessarics of life, at dif- 
ferent periods, which is highly interesting : 


tf 


© Middle of Fourteenth Century. 


Ordinary price of day-labour, - 2d. 
Price of the quarter of wheat - 3s. 4d. to 4s. 
Medium - - - 35. Bd. 
22 days - = a quarter of wheat 
20 days - = a fat hog, two years old 
20 days - = clothing for a year of a common servant 
of husbandry 
6 days - = a quarter of beans or pease 
5 days - = a quarter of barley 
2 days - = a pair of shoes 
1 day - = _ two gallons of ale. 


‘ Middle of Fifteenth Century. 


Pay of a labourer per day - - 3d. 
Price of a quarter of wheat - 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
20 to 22 days a quarter of wheat 


16 days - = a quarter of malt 
16 days - = _ clothing fora year of a servant 
8 days + = a quarter of oats 

7 days - = a fitch of bacon 

4 days - = a yard of cloth for shepherd 

1 day - = _ two to three gallons of ale. 


© Former Part of Sixteenth Century. 


Pay of a labourer per day - - 3d. 
Price of a quarter of wheat about - 75. 6d. 


26 days - = a quarter of wheat 
13 or 14 days = a quarter of malt 
7 days - = a quarter of oats 
iday - = eight or nine lbs. of beef, pork, veal 
1 day - = seven lbs. of cheese = four lbs. of butter. 


© About the Middle of Seventeenth Century. 


In Essex the medium pay of a labourer (rated) was 13d. 
Price of wheat (per Fieetwood’s Chronicon, p. 106,) 405. 
and of malt 245. per quarter, as estimated by the bishop 
37 days - = a quarter of wheat 
22 days - = a quarter of malt 
7 days - = a quarter of oats 
4° days = two shirts for a man, made. 


< Latter 
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‘ Latter Part of Eighteenth Century. 


Pay ofalabourer perday - - -_ I4d. 
Price of a quarter of wheat 48s.—of malt 42s. 6d. 
41 days - - a quarter of wheat 
361 days - a quarter of malt 
96 days - a fat hog, 14 score, at 8s. per score 
27 or 28 days a quarter of beans or pease 
20 or 21 days a quarter of barley 
41 days - a flitch of bacon, six score, at 8s. 
g days a yard of cloth for servants 
6 days a pair of men’s shoes 
1. day less than a gallon of ale 
i day 3 Ibs. ordinary cheese = 14 |b. butter 
40. days clothing for a year of a common ser- 
vant of husbandry.’ 

At the close of these curious particulars, Mr. Davies says, 

¢ I cannot forbear adding here, the following just and striking ob- 
servation by Dr. Price. [See Rev. Paym. vol. li. p. 273-] 

« The nominal price of day-labour is at present no more than about 
four times, or at most five times higher than it was in 1514. But 
the price of corn Is seven times, and of flesh meat and raiment about 
jifteen times higher. So far therefore has the price of labour been 
from advancing in proportion to the increase in the expences of living, 


that it does not appear that it bears now ha/fthe proportion to those 
expences that it did bear formerly.” 


With information like this before us, can we harbour a doubt 
with respect to the deplorable state of the poor labourers of the 
present day? or hesitate a moment, with respect to the neces- 
sity of meliorating their condition ? 

For the means of relief proposed by this benevolent clergy- 
man, we must refer our readers back to the contents of the vo- 
jume, as we have already given them, or to the volume itself; 
which every one, who is interested in the condition of his fellow- 
creatures, will read with grateful approbation and advantage. 
Our measure of tribute is full. 

Mars..\l. 


Art. VII. Specimens of Arabian Poetry, from the earliest Time to 
the Extinction of the Khalifat. With some Account of the 


Authors. By J. D. Carlyle, B.D. F.R.S.E. Chancellor of 
Carlisle, and Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge*, 
4to. pp. 260. 17s. Boards. Payne. 1796. 


AS the Arabians cultivated letters at a period in which 
Europe was immerged in the deepest barbarism, Bagdad 
was the centre of politeness, of science, and of the arts, when 
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* For an account of Mr. Carlyle’s edition of the Maured Allatafe 
sce Rev. N.S. vol. x. p. 361. aured Allatafet, 
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Rome was the resort of wild superstition, the arena of warlike 
ferocity, or the theatre of gross licentiousness. In order, 
however, to appreciate the splendor of their genius, or the 
extent of their knowlege, during this flourishing period, we 
must not adopt the method of the learned Editor of the work 
before us, and institute a comparison of their productions with 
the contemporaneous writings of Europe: the poet at the court 
of Al Rashid, were he now to revisit this earth, might smile 
at the passage quoted by Mr. Carlyle from the romance of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and be himself a very indifferent poet. 
Perhaps, indeed, the literary attainments of the Arabians have 
been inadvertently exaggerated by many who have treated of 
Oriental learning, from neglecting to compare their productions 
with those of periods in which any traces of excellence are 
discernible :—but, to confine ourselves to poetry, it has been 
frequently remarked that they never attempted the more 
sublime provinces of this enchanting art, the Epic and the 
DRAMATIC *; and we shall search in vain for a Virgil or a 
Shakspeare among the most celebrated writers who embel- 
lished the Khalifat. Professor Carlyle, however, is not dis- 
posed to concede this fact; for he supports the converse pro- 
position, and observes that 


‘ The Arabian writer, who attempted either of the above-men- 
tioned species of composition, did not consider it necessary that his 
work should be constructed entirely in verse; the descriptions, the 
similitudes, the reflections, and many of the speeches, he expressed in 
numbers, but the narrative part he was satisfied with delivering in 
simple prose. Several tales of the * Thousand and One Nights’? are 
written in this mixed manner, and their effect upon the passions of 
the reader, even under the mutilated form in which they appear to us, 
is pretty generally acknowledged.’ 

From this passage, we are almost at a loss to discover whe- 
ther we should consider the tales of the Arabian Nights as 
epic poems or as dramas:—but be that as it may, we must 
infer that they rest their claim to either of these descriptions of 
character, on being composed partly in verse, or partly in dia- 
logue :—whereas, had they been constructed entirely in verse, 


we should never have considered them as entitled to any other 


appellation than that of tales; and where shall we find tales in 
which the narrative is not frequently colloquial? The  Shep- 
herdess of the Alps” is composed mostly in dialogue ; a poetical 
expression pervades the narrative part, and its effect on the 
passions is indisputable: but still it is only a tale, though a 








* The book of Job will not furnish a sufficient objection to this 
remark, . 
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beautiful one; and many such, we admit, are to be found in 
the tales of the Thousand and One Nights. 

We would not, however, affix a degree of importance to these 
translations, which apparently is not assigned to them by the 
learned Professor himself ;— they constituted the amusement of 
his leisure hours:—it was an elegant and commendable one; and 
we think that every man, who endeavours to transplant the 
beauties of foreign composition into his native idiom, is de- 
serving of honorable mention. 

It was suggested to Mr. C. 

‘ That, by arranging the several productions in chronological or- 
der, and affixing a short preface to each, which should contain a few 
anecdotes of the author, and an account of the occasion of his com- 
position, the whole would not only afford a specimen of the writings 
of the principal Arabian poets, but would form a sort of history 
(sbght indeed and imperfect, yet to an English reader perhaps not 
uninstructive ) of Arabian poetry and literature during the most spleu- 
did period of the Mahommedan empire.’ 

This design, we think, the Professor has executed with con- 
siderable success. For the biographical part, indeed, he was 
furnished with ample materials ; since the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of the Orientals for poetry has displayed itself in innu- 
merable collections of anecdotes relative to the authors; the 
most trivial particular in the life of a paet is in Asia recorded 
with minute accuracy, and perused with corresponding in- 
terest ; and even here the biographical portion of this publica- 
tion will not, probably, be considered as the least attractive. 

The most antient poems contained in this compilation were 
written by contemporaries of the Prophet ; the most modern, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. The national 
genius reached its highest point of elevation about the first of 
these periods, and, as invariably happeas, fell with a declining 
empire. Mr.C.’s design being to give a general idea of Ara- 
bian poetry, he has admitted rid@les, charades, and other 
specimens, the trifling nature of which would otherwise have 
excluded them. ‘The originals of the whole are prefixed in a 
beautiful Arabic character: but we wish that more attention 
had been paid to the proper position of the points which 
discriminate the consonants, as we have remarked several 
maccuracics that must prove not a little perplexing to the 
student. 7 : 

Some of the elegies are-distinguished by sublimity of thought 
and force of expression, and the epigrams are not destitute of 
poignancy. ‘lo enable our readers to judge how far Mr. C. 
has been happy in transfusing the spirit of his originals into 
English verse, we present them with two specimens, selected 
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not merely on account of their shortness, but also for beauty 
of idea; to each of which we prefix a Jiteral translation. 

The first consists of a single verse, composed on the disgrace 
of the Barmecides, so, justly renowned in the East for gene- 
rosity and talents. * Alas! for you, son of Barmec ! for the 
woes which you are still doomed to suffer. With you, the 
world was as a bride, and sce you as a mournful widow.” 
Air. C.’s version is as follows: 


© Upon the Ruin of the Barmecides. 
1. 
‘ No, Barmec! time hath never shewn 
So sad a change of wayward fate ; 
Nor sorrowing mortals ever known 
A grief so true, a loss so great. 
11, 
¢ Spouse of the world! thy soothing breast 
Did balm to every woe afford ; 
And now no more by thee caress’d, 
‘The widow’d world bewails her Lord.’ 


The second is addressed to a Dove, by Seraj al Warac, 
‘© The wild dove who soothes me with her notes, like me has 
a dejected heart. Shecomplains: but I suppress my secret, or 


only divulge it by my tears, Asif Love were divided between 
us, and murmurs were her portion, while tears were mine.” 


©‘ Toa Dove, Ly Serage Alwarak. 
I. 
* The dove, to ease an aching breast, 
In piteous murmurs vents her cares ; 
Like me she sorrows, for opprest, 
Like me, a load of grief she bears. 
il. 
* Her plaints are heard in every wood, 
While I would fain conceal iny woes 
But vain’s my wish, the briny flood, 
‘The more I strive, the faster flows. 
Ill. 
‘ Sure, gentle bird, my drooping heart 
Divides the pangs of love with thine, 
And plaintive murm’rings are thy part, 
And silent grief and tears are mine.’ 
From these specimens, the reader may form a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the unequal merit of the learned Professor’s 
versions. He will remark that, in the first, Mr. C. has de- 
viated from the simple pathos which characterises the original, 
and, by admitting the questionable expression of ‘* Spouse of 
the world,” has rendered it even ludicrous;—and that the first 
couplet of the second specimen is prosaic, while the last ex- 


presses with happy energy the elegant idea of the Arabian poet. H 
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Arr. VIIT. A complete Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and Practice. 
By Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S, In Three Volumes. Vol. ILI. Con- 
taining the Discoveries and Improvements made since the Third 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 330. 5s. Boards. Dilly. 1795. 

CIENCE owes its progress and diffusion not more to the 
S happy efforts of original genius, than to the judicious in- 
dustry of those authors who, from time to time, employ their 
talents in digesting and elucidating successive discoveries. 
In this useful class of philosophic labourers, Mr. Cavallo holds 
a distinguished rank. His treatises on popular and interesting 
branches of physics may be justly esteemed the best element 
ary works that are extant in our language. ‘They possess every 
requisite of such performances; perspicuity of style, proper 
selection of materials, and clear arrangement, Mr. Cavallo, 
however, does not merely compile with judgment. He never 
aspires indeed to form new and comprehensive views ; yet he 
generally improves, in some degree, the stock of valumble 
facts, by his own occasional experiments. As a foreigner 
who has chosen to live among us, he may likewise claim the 
gratitude of the English nation. By birth a Portuguese, he 
was destined to be initiated at London into a mercantile pro- 
fession :—but the study of nature displayed superior charms, 
which seduced him from the dull routine of the accompting- 
house to the leisure of a philosophic retreat. 

Twenty years have elapsed since the ‘l'reatise on Electricity 
was first presented to the British public; and during that time, 
it has passed through repeated impressions. ‘The recent disco- 
veries in Electricity afforded large additions of curious and use- 
ful matter; and the work was successively augmented from 
one volume to three. On its present improved form, we may 
bestow our encomiums with less reserve. It is unquestionably 
the neatest, the clearest, and the most sensible elementary 
treatise to be found on this popular science; and it is excel- 
lently adapted to furnish the mind with those brilliant images 
and facts, which provoke inquisitive genius to closer and more 
profound researches. 

Of the intermediate editions, we were prevented by various 
accidents and delays from taking particular notice in our Re- 
view: but this was the less to be regretted, as, in the regular 





‘ discharge of our functions, we had generally had occasion to 


examine the materials at their sources. ‘The first volume was 
noticed in our 57th vol. p. 362. As to the second, it may be 
here proper only to observe that it contained an account of 
Volta’s electrophorus, and the theory connected with it; of 
the electrical conngurations of Lichtenberg; of the proper- 
tics of the torpedo and other electrical fish, with their anato- 
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mical structure; of Earl Stanhope’s theory of the returning 
stroke and the illustrative facts; of the celebrated plate-elec- 
tricalemachine in the ‘Teylerian museum at Haarlem, and its 
astonishing performance ; with other matters of smaller note. 

We now proceed to examine at some length the contents of 
the third volume, which is sold separately, to complete the 3d 
edition of the preceding volumes. It consits of various distinct 
articles, which shall be considered in order, and with a degree 
of attention proportioned to their novelty or importance : 

1. An Account of the Discoveries concerning musculur Motion 
which have been lately made, and are commonly known under the 
Name of Animal Electricity.—This is a candid and judicious 
abstract of those truly surprising facts that have been detected by 
Galvani, Volta, and others, with some new experiments which 
Mr. Cavallo has performed in conjunction with Dr. James Lind. 
The descriptions are rendered very intelligible by the aid of an 
engraving. We are only sorry that a subject so specious has 
rather served to amuse the physiologist than to afford much 
real and philosophical instruction. Its reputation was brilliant 
but momentary, and scems already almost quite forgotten, 
A noble field of inquiry certainly is opened: but that inquiry, 
to be successful, must be conducted in a different manner from 
that which has been hitherto attempted. With the general facts, 
our readers are already acquainted, and it would be unneces- 
sary to resume them; we shall therefore confine ourselves to a 
few miscellaneous remarks. 

It appears that, previous to Dr. Galvani’s decisive experi- 
ments, Dr. Cotugno, Professor of Anatomy at Naples, had 
observed, so early as March 1784, in dissecting a mouse, ver 
evident electrical appearances, and had even felt a shock, at- 
tended with stupor and giddiness. ‘There is a tide in disco- 
very ; and different persons engaged in similar pursuits, and led 
by the prevailing fashion of opinion, will often, without com- 
munication, seize on the same fact, and form the same views. 

The prepared limbs of a frog are thrown into convulsions 
during a thunder-storm. ‘The degree of agitation is propor- 
tioned to the nearness of the stroke: but the most important 
circumstance is, that, at every clap of thunder, the limbs, in- 
stead of a single contraction, are affected by a sort of tremor or 
succession of convulsions, corresponding to the reiterated peals; 
which proves, as Mr. Cavallo rightly observes, that the rum- 
bling, noise of thunder is not occasioned by the prolonged 
echos of a single electrical explosion, but by the sound of a 
number of partial explosions in rapid succession. 

To cast some light on the theory of animal excitement pro- 
duced by the application of metallic conductors, Mr. C. in- 
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troduces a consideration which appears to us equally ingenious 
and accurate, and which we shall now lay before our readers 
in his own words: 


¢ When a person with a dry hand rubs a piece of paper sufficiently 
dry, some electricity will be produced or accumulated upon the paper. 
If the paper thus electrified be held by one corner, the electricity will 
presently disappear. This effect is easily explained, by considering 
the imperfect conducting and non-conducting state of the bodies con- 
cerned. ‘Che friction of the hand accumulates some electricity upon 
the paper ; but the paper being an imperfect Conductor, cannot carry 
away to the other hand that holds it, all the electricity as quickly as it 
accumulated upon it; the friction being interrupted, the electricity 
is gradually dissipated. When the paper is less dry, the electricity 
will remain fora shorter time, or it may be conducted away as quickly 
as it is generated. Now, in order to apply this effect to the case of 
animal eleetricity, we must first consider, that though the whole ani- 
mal is a Conductor of electricity, yet every part of it is not an equally 
good Conductor. Admitting then, or supposing, that in the body 
of the animal a quantity of electricity is produced by some cause or 
other to us unknown, it must follow, that this electricity must be 
conducted by, or expanded through, some parts much easier than 
through others; consequently the former will contain more of that 
power, than the latter. The metal, then, which is applied to form 
the communication between the former and the latter, being a better 
Conductor than either, restores the equilibrium, and thus the animal 
electricity itself may produce the effects of the artificial electricity.’ 


After the excitability of the mangled animal is nearly ex- 
hausted, a very manifest diversity is perceived among the effects 
of different conductors. «Hence our author was enabled to as- 
cert.in the series of conducting substances, which he ranges in 
the following order: 


1. Malleable Platina. | 5. Copper. Tron. 
Silver. Brass. 10. The Human Body. 
» Gold. Tin, Salt Water. 
Mercury. Lead. Fresh Water. 





_ ‘This catalogue is useful, however incomplete. It would be 
desirable likewise to determine the proportion of the conducting 
powers of those substances. We believe that zinc should be 
placed at the head of the list, Sulphuric acid was found to 
conduct better than water. Charcoal did not answer, except 
when it was actually burning. The flame of a tallow-candle 
placed in the circuit prevented the transmission of animal elec- 
tricity :—but,—which seems very extraordinary, if not altoge- 
ther anomalous —alcohol proved a better conductor than wa- 
ter. We recommend this experiment to be repeated with scru- 

pulous attention. 
When the circuit is composed of several contiguous sub- 
giances, the contact niust be very perfect. Itis frequently ne- 
cessary, 
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cessary, when persons join hands, to moisten the fingers, es- 
ecially with salt water.—The nerves are better conductors 
than the blood vessels. 

Mr. Cavallo remarks very justly that the use of the coating, 
or armour, applied to the nerves and muscles, is to increase 
the quantity of contact. It is singular that the experiment 
very seldom will succeed, unless two different metals be em- 
ployed for the coatings :-—but, as this fact is not universal, it 
contradicts the supposition of Professor Volta, that the nervous 
irritability is stimulated by a small electrical discharge occa 
sioned merely by the gpposition of two different substances. 
That opinion is also disproved by some late experiments made 
on the Continent by Professor Valli. ‘The subject was re- 
sumed by Mr. Cavallo and Dr. Lind, who, after careful and re- 
peated trials, could not discover the slightest indication of 
electricity on the contact of two different metals. 

It is alleged that, in the living human subject, sight and 
taste are the only senses capable of being excited by the me- 
tallic application. We can assure our readers, however, that 
the sense of smell may likewise be affected. ‘Thrust a silver 
probe up the nostril, and, pressing it against the septum, hold 
it a few seconds in contact with a piece of zinc laid on the 
tongue; a sort of putrid sensation will begin to be felt, and 
most decidedly after the probe is withdrawn. In this experi- 
ment, the nerves belonging to the three senses, sight, tastes 
and smell, are all stimulated at once. 

Frogs, killed under water a little hotter than blood heat, give 
very feeble tokens of animal electricity. In freezing water, 
their power is not diminished. Killed by a very strong electric 
shock, they were found to be utterly incapable of farther exci- 
tation. Such was also the case with animals starved to death, 
or destroyed by corrosive sublimate. 

Some experimenters have maintained that they succeeded in 
exhibiting the attraction and repulsion of light substances by 
animal electricity: but the soberer and more correct observa- 
tions of Mr. Cavallo and Dr. Lind refute that assertion; nor 
was it possible to render the electric spark at all visible; ‘The 
identity of the principle with that of electricity can only be 
inferred from the correspondence of their other effects. 

2. History of the Doubler of Electricity —This ingenious ma- 
chine is described as it was originally communicated by the 
Rev. Mr. Bennet to the Royal Society of London. Mr. Cavallo 
provided himself with a similar instrument, but was mortified 
by finding that it gave results generally equivocal. ‘This he 
imputed to the contact of the varnished surfaces, and he ¢on- 
structed another with plates uncoated, which were brought 
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successively to face each other at the distance of one-tenth ef 
an inch. Yet was the imperfection far from being removed. 
After having doubled a few times, the instrument always be- 
trayed signs of spontaneous electricity ; and even the repose of 
some days was insufficient to establish the equilibrium. Mr. 
Cavallo suspected this latent electricity to proceed from the air, 
or to adhere to the instrument. His remarks were noticed by 
Mr. Nicholson, who adapted the machine in a simpler and more 
elegant form; and Mr. Bennet himself, in a subsequent pub- 
lication containing numerous experiments performed with the 
Doubler, describes a method of depriving it of the adhesive 
electricity :—but, with Mr. Cavallo, those precautions did not 
fully succeed. Perhaps a certain dexterity or manipulation is 
requisite. Various singular facts have been pretended to be 
discovered by means of the Doubler. Mr. Read has lately ad- 
vanced that atmospheric air is generally electrified positively in 
its ordinary salubrious state, but always negatively when vitiat- 
ed even in a small degree by respiration, putrefaction, or other 
natural processes. His experiments were performed in a cha- 
rity-school, on a dunghill, and in a privy,—an association ra- 
ther humiliating :— but in such loathsome situations, various 
causes, heat, humidity, and offensive steams, combine to alter 
the electrical state of the atmosphere. Doubt and uncertainty 
cloud all the researches of the Doubler ; and the encomiums of 
Dr. Darwin on that invention savour of poetical enthusi- 
asm. ‘The Eudiometer, of which much was once said in 
the philosophic world, has now fallen into discredit and ne- 
giect ; and we fear that a like fate awaits the Doubler of Elec- 
tricity. 

3. Of the Methods of manifesting the Presence, and ascertaining 
the Quality, of small Quantities of natural or artificial Electri- 
city.—Several delicate instruments have been contrived for this 
purpose: of which, the most noted are Volta’s Condenser, and 
Mr. Bennet’s Gold-leaf Electrometer and his Doubler of Elec- 
tricity. On similar principles, Mr. Cavallo has constructed 
another machine, which he terms the ALultiplier of Electricity. 
For an account of it, we must refer to the book itself, in which 
it iseillustrated by figures. It appears neither so simple nor so 
commodious as the Doubler: but Mr. C. affirms that its ef- 
fects are more certain and uniform, Experiments performed 
with the Multiplier decisively confirmed the fact so important 
in Meteorology, that the electric fluid is constantly evolved in 
the condensation of vapours. During the formation of them, 
also, unequivocal signs were given of negative electricity. A 


tin-plate, to which a slap was three times given with the hand, 
was found to be negatively electrified. 
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4. Experiments on Metallic Substances.—After many discou- 
raging attempts, Mr. Cavallo at last sueceeded in obtaining 
electricity from the contact—or rather the colliston—of metallic 
bodies. The facts thus elicited are of a very singular kind, and 
it is only to be regretted that the results are not more constant 
and regular: but farther investigations will prebably detect 
those minute circumstances, which often occasion an appear 
ance of caprice. The mode of performing the experiments 
was this:—A tin-plate, eight is.ches in diameter, was fixed toa 
small piece of wood about three inches long, and connected by 
two glass pillars to.a larger piece of wood, that served as a 
stand or handle. Holding that apparatus in the left hand, the 
bit of metal to be examined was dropt a few inches from the 
right hand on the plate, by inclining which the metallic piece 
was thrown on the table; and this operation was repeated 
many times, the effect usually attaining its maximum after 
twenty repetitions. ‘The electricity of the plate was then exa- 
mined by the Multiplier, already noticed. Zinc, silver, gold, 
copper, lead, and tin, dropped on the tin-plate, electrified it 
positively; platina and iron gave ambiguous results ; and bis- 
muth communicated negative electricity. When tin or bis- 
muth was let fall by help of tongs, the effect was precisely re- 
versed. ‘The electricity produced by the dropping of zinc or 
tin was more intense when those metals were previously heat- 
ed: but the more general effect of heat was to diminish the 
quantity, or even to change the quality, of the electricity. 
Heated gold and copper gave only weak positive electricity 5 
with platina and lead, it was negative; and, as heat was gra- 
dually applied to bismuth, the electricity, at first negative, be- 
came ambiguous, and tutned in the end positive. ‘The success 
of the experiments seemed also to depend much on the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, and on the unbalanced state of electri- 
city in the human body; for, performed in an insulated man- 
ner, they Commonly failed, unless in weather the most favours 
able. it would be very desirable to repeat them carefully with- 
in the receiver of an air-pump, and an apparatus might-easily be 
devised for that purpose. To draw any conclusions, in the pre- 
sent stage of the inquiry, would be imprudent and precipitate. 
Mr. Cavallo reasonably doubts whether the metallic electricity 
manifested in his experiments will explain the curious disco- 
veries of Galvani; since the caprice and uncertainty which 
affect the results of the former, contrasted with the unvaried 
constancy that characterises the latter, appear to indicate two 
very different sources. Mr.C. is not warranted, however, in 
attributing the effects which he examined to the mere contact 
of the metals: these were struck against each other, which im- 
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lies a preat deal more than simple apposition. Were we to 

azard a conjecture concerning the origin of those singular 
phenomena, we should argue from the analogy of the causes 
of the production of heat. Friction, percussion, condensation, 
may equally occasion the evolution of electricity. When two 
bodies are mutually struck, it is probable that the one which 
has suffered most compression by the blow will deposit some 
electricity on the other. Hence the softer metals, such as 
zinc, gold, lead, or tin, gave positive electricity; while the 
hard metals, platina and iron, gave negative electricity, of 
afforded only ambiguous results. Besides, a body in its fall, 
by urging the air on its interior surface to recede, always con- 
denses it somewhat, and may receive the portion of electricity 
thence evolved. It is thus that positive electricity on the whole 
predominated in Mr. Cavallo’s experiments. The effeet of heat 
on the projected metal is two-fold; by softening that sub- 
stance, it tends to augment the electricity, but, on the other 
hand, it occasions a great dissipation in the descent through 
the air. Which of these effects shall at any time prevail, cir- 
cumstances can alone determine. By the application of heat, 
metals must pass through all the degrees of softness to perfect 
fluidity. Those of great fusibility will therefore be the sooner 
notably softened by heat. Accordingly, zinc and tin, being 
cheated, produced stronger electricity; whereas with platina, 
the effect was reversed. Similar considerations might perhaps 
explain other apparent anomalies :—but we propose them with 
much hesitation. 

5. Description of the Methods of producing divers curious Confi- 
gurations by means of Electricity:—Yhe discovery of Professor 
Lichtenberg invites the student to a very pretty sort of amuse- 
ment; for its application hitherto does not entitle it to any 
higher estimation. Among speculative electricians, it has in- 
deed given occasion to chimerical suppositions. The ramifi- 

‘ions and curves which it exhibits are regarded by many as 
the actual tracks of a circulating fluid. A similar notion, 
equally puerile, had already been entertained concerning the 
cause of the curious appearance produced by strewing iron 
filings on a sheet of paper over a magnet. This last fact, with- 
Out assuming any visionary hypothesis, admits of a most satis« 
factory explanation from the known principles of dynamics. 
Nor can we doubt that those electric configurations, examined 
with nice discrimination by the sober and profound investiga- 
tor, would enable him to develope the laws and modifications 
of electric attractions and repulsions. 

The general method of forming such figures is to apply the 
knob of a charged jar to an electric or imperfectly conducting 
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substance, or to draw it fancifully along the surface: then to 
project on the traces finely-sifted powders of chalk, sulphur, 
cinnabar, rosin, dragon’s blood, gum arabic, or evaporated de- 
coctions of colouring woods; which is most commodiously 
effected by the help of a small bottle of Indian rubber. Mr. Ben- 
net has copiously described the manipulations required for var- 
nishing, decorating, and transferring those artificial delineations; 
and Mr. Cavallo has added some easy directions for the simpli- 
fication of the process. If resinous powders be used, indelible 
ornaments will, by the assistance of heat, be fixed on marble 
paper, or silk; and glass or porcelain may be stained with beau- 
tiful configurations, if enamel colours be projected on them. 
Perhaps manufacturers would consult their interest in availing 
themselves of such curious devices. Some idea of the effect 
may be formed from the following short extract ° 

‘ Hold a piece of writing paper near the fire to render it dry and 
warm: then lay it upon a table, and rub it with a dry hand, which 
operation will electrity the paver. Now light a piece of sealing-wax 
with a candle, and after having suffered it to burn for about five or 
six seconds of time, lift up the excited paper from the table, and hold 
it up by one corner; blow out the flame of the oe and pre- 
sent the melted end of it to the paper at the distance of about an inch, 
moving it in various directions very quickly. In doing this, the elec- 
tricity of the paper will attract the sealing-wax into the shape of ex- 
ceedingly fine filaments, which may afterwards be melted and fastened 
to the paper, by holding the paper very near the fire for a short time. 
A small piece of sealing-wax stuck upon a wire or a pin, answers bet- 
ter than a common stick of sealing-wax. ‘The impressions made in 
this manner, are in general not so beautiful as those described in the 
preceding pages; yet this experiment is attended with a considerable 
advantage, which is, that it does not require the electrical machine, or 
other apparatus, and may of course be performed in any place.’ 

6. Of the Effects produced by Electricity on permanently Elastic 
Fluids and Water —The very ingenious Mr. Cavendish was the 
first who formed the nitrous acid, by passing an electric spark 
through a certain mixture of the azotic and oxygenous gases ; 
and the circumstances attending that noble discovery are fully 
detailed in the 75th and 78th volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions. The still more important discovery of the com- 
position of water, which that gentleman shares with the French 
chemists, has since been subjected to the test of Electricity, 
With the famous machine in the Tylerian Museum at Haer- 
Jem, of which the astonishing power is well known *, Messrs, 
Van Troostwyk and Deiman, assisted by Mr, Cuthbertson, 
performed some laborious experiments; of which the results 
were most satisfactory and decisive, and seem to place the basis 
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of the Lavoisierian system beyond dispute. Sending numerous 
shocks through water inclosed in a glass tube, the hydrogenous 
and oxygenous gases were gradually disengaged. By a more 
powerful charge, they exploded, forming pure water, with 
scarcely any gaseous residuum. Similar experiments, though 
on a small scale, have equally succeeded at London. 

6. Of the Repulsion between Bodies possessed of the same Sort 
of Electricity; and of some Experiments which seem to militate 
against the Theory of a single Electric Fluid.—The numerous 
objections continually started against the Franklinian system, 
and which have lately assumed a more formidable aspect, plainly 
argue a material defect of evidence. Yet the attempts to 
supplant that hypothesis have not been well conducted; and, 
as the most loose and superficial reasoning is ever employed on 
electrical subjects, it is seldom difficult to find an explication 
plausible at least of any hostile fact that may be urged. The 
considerations which Mr. Cavallo now advances are comprised 
in the three following propositions : 

¢ 1. No electricity can appear on the surface of a body, or no body 


can be electrified either positively or negatively, unless the contrary 
electricity can take place on other bodies contiguous to It. 


‘.2. There is something on the surface of bodies which prevents the 


sudden incorporation of the two electricities, viz, of that possessed by 
the electrified body, with the contrary electricity possessed by the 
contiguous air, or other surrounding bodies. 

* 3. Supposing that every mars of a fluid has an attraction to- 
wards every particle of a solid; if the solid be left at liberty in a cer- 
tain quantity of that fluid, it will be attracted towards the common 
centre of attraction of all the particles of the fluid.’ 


4. Remarks on some extraordinary Effects of Thunder Storms 3 
and an Explanation of the Electrical Returning Stroke—This 
article consists mostly of a long extract from the Philosophical 
Transactions, giving an account of a remarkable thunder-storm 
that happened near Coldstream in July 17853 together with 
the ingenious and satisfactory comments of Earl Stanhope. 
Several incidents in that melancholy catastrophe clearly evinced 
the existence and the effect of the Returning Stroke. 

8. On the Action of Electricity on the Vegetable Kingdom. 
When electricity began to be studied, it was presumed to have 
an universal influence. Its beneficial effects were particularly 
traced in the vegetable ceconomy. That it promoted the 
growth of plants was repeatedly asserted. ‘The improvements 
of theory likewise gave a bias to opinions; and, while positive 
electricity was believed to forward vegetation, negative electri- 
city was supposed to check it. Scepticism next succeeded. It 
was perceived that the experiments were neither satisfactory 
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yior consistent, and that the arguments founded on them were 
inconclusive or contradictory. Yet M. Bertholon was not de- 
terred from resuming the subject; and in a large work ela- 
borately composed, he gravely recommends the erecting of 
insulated conductors in kitchen-gardens. Whether such state- 
ments made any vivid impression on the public, may be doubt- 
ed: but the more recent and accurate experiments of Dr. In- 
genhousz seem incontestibly to disprove the tnfluence of elec- 
tricity on the vegetable system. Whatever secret effect it may 
have, it cannot be detected by observation. 

The tender plant called Balsam is killed by an electric shock: 
but the shrinking of the sensitive plant has no concern with 
electricity. The contact of any kind of substance produces the 
effect, which depends entirely on the principle of stimuli. 

10. Experiments and Observations concerning the Effects of 
Electricity on Metallic Substances.—On this subject, M. Van Ma- 
rum has performed some very interesting experiments. Wires 
of different metals, + of an inch in diameter and of equal 
lengths, were exposed to the discharge of the battery in the 
Teylerian Museum, containing 225 feet of coated surface. Of 
these wires, one hundred and twenty inches of the lead and tin 
were fused; five inches of the iron, three inches and a half of 
the gold; and of the silver, brass, or copper, only one quarter 
of aninch. Hence it was inferred that lead is the worst metal, 
and copper on the whole the most eligible, for the construction 
of thunder-rods. Our readers will perceive that this result 
does not precisely correspond with that drawn from the expe- 
timents on animal electricity above mentioned.—These metal- 
lic wires melted and calcined likewise under water, when only 
one-eighth part of their iormer lengths was used. —Mr. Cavallo 
remarks that the effects thus produced depend on the joint pro- 
portion of the natural fusibility of each particular metal, and 
of the degree of resistance which it opposes to the passage of 
electricitg. —The slender turnings of iron or steel are easily 
ignited by a small shock, or even by a spark from a large prime 
conductor. Hence are formed various entertaining experi- 
ments. : 

A supplement is annexed to this volume, entitled ‘ Notes 
and Additions to various Parts of this Treatise.’ It consists of 
several detached paragraphs, from which we shall select a few 
remarks. 

Mr. Read mentions an experiment in opposition to the re- 
ceived opinion, that hot air is a conductor of electricity. 
Plunging quickly insulated pith-balls into the recess of a heated 
oven, he found that they retained the electric charge till they 

wese scorched. ‘The true explanation cf this curious fact is to 
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be deduced from a principle overlooked by all electricians: bute 
with which, we understand, the public will probably soon be 
made acquainted. 

Mr. Nicholson alleges that, in a charged jar, there is always 

a certain portion of the electricity uncombined, which remains 
to form the residuum after the latent part is disengaged. ‘This 
residuum is not perceptible immediately subsequent to the ex- 
plosion, but, according fo Mr. Read, it collects faster by the 
application of heat; an observation which will suggest some 
theoretical consequences. 
It was observed by Professor Volta, as an exception to his 
beautiful discovery, that water evaporated frém a red-hot piece 
of rusty iron leaves that metal positively electrified. Mr.Ca- 
vallo has remarked the same property in white flint-glass. It 
seems not improbable that the usual effect of evaporation is coun- 
teracted or reversed by electricity of an opposite kind, generated 
from the new combinations which may obtain between the ga- 
seous elements of water and the oxyds of iron or lead. 

The rapidity with which electricity darts along metallic wires 
is familiarly known. Mr. Cavallo has made some attempts to 
employ that principle, for the purpose of conveying intelligence 
to a distance with inconceivable speed. Gun-powder, phos- 
phorus, or hydrogenous gas, might be fired at the extremity of 
a continued wire, or sparks could be transmitted, the succes- 
sions of which should, according to previous concert, commu- 
nicate the information, He succeeded at the distance of 250 
feet ; and he presumes that the exp¢riments would be equally 
successful, though the conductor were extended two or three 
miles. We can hardly imagine that a contrivance of this sort 
is calcplated for any practical use. It requires a complex 
apparatus, unavoidably subject to derangentent; and the fluc- 
tuating state of the atmosphere must render its performance 
extremely precarious. No such objections affect the Telegraph. 
It is remarkable that'in the same country which has produced 
this excellent invention, a similar contrivance was devised b 
M. Amontons, an ingenious mechanical philosopher, exactly 
a century ago *. He conveyed intelligence by means of that 
instrument from Paris to Vienna: but he died soon after- 
ward, and his invention was forgotten. France has therefore 
a double claim to the discovery of the telegraph, 

Mr. Cavallo has given directions for making the amalgam 
of zinc, and for preparing electric amber varnish; of which 
the unpractised electrician may profit. ‘The volume concludes 
with a copious index to the whole work; an addition of real 


utility,—especially in books of science. Lyes..t. 
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* See his Zloge by M. Fontenelle, 
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Art. 1X. Essays on Philosophical Subjects. By the late Adam Smith, 
LL. D. Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
&c. &c. ‘To which is pretixed an Account of the Lif> and Writ- 
ings of the Author, by Dugald Stewart, F.R.S. E. 4to. pp. 340. 
15s. Boards. Cadell junior and Davies. 1795. 


W» regret exceedingly that any accidents thould have inter- 
vened, to delay our review of these valuable fragments ; 
for the intrinsic merit of the work, independently of the regard 
due to the memory of its illustrious author, entitled it to the full- 
est and earliest netice. When this publication first appeared, 
we intended a speedy review of it:-but it is not for ALan to say 
that whatever he purposes SHALL BE EXECUTED! 
Those who have learnt to value the tilents of this amiable 
and enlightened philosopher, those whom his diffusive elo- 
quence has warmed and instructed, will receive with tenderness 
his posthumouschild. It is not, however, the child of old ages 
nor does it standin need of the eleemosynary protection of a grates 
ful public. ‘These’essays were composed in the morning of life, 
when the mind is most capable of conceiving bold and extensive 
plans. ‘The taste and style of the writer were already formed ; 
and those precious ideas had begun to germinate, which it was it 
the business of future years to unfold and to direct to more de- | 4 
finite, perhaps to more useful objects. ‘The project was al- | 
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together new, viz. to illustrate the principles of the human 
’ mind by a theoretical deduction of the progress of the sciences 
and the liberal arts. France had not yet produced those exqui- 
site models of scientific history, which other nations have 
feebly imitated, and which display the happiest union of inge- 
nuity, eloquence, and erudition :—but, in some respects, the 
attempt of Dr. Smith is of unrivalled execution. He surveys 
the workings of human curiosity with a penetrating eye, marks 
the unceasing efforts of the mind to bring the grand spectacle 
of nature within the compass of apprehension, and traces in 
bright colours the probable steps by which the imagination 
continually advances to its ultimate object, complacency and 
repose. In the volume now before us, the reader may expect | 
the same chasteness and perspicuity of diction, the same ease A 
and fluency of expression, and the same copiousness and feli- : 
city of illustration, which distinguish the other productions of 
that eminent writer. Perhaps it will be found that the style is ; 
more polished and elaborate than in his later works. As the 
J 
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imagination cools, the passion for ornament in course subsides. 
It is only to be regretted that Dr. Smith’s literary project was 
never completed : but it required a degree of application and 
an extent of research which it is probable he did not then fore. 
sce. His genius took a different direction, and all his stu:'‘ies 
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were afterward devoted to subjects that more immediately 
concern the happiness of man. Yet perhaps he never lost sight 
entirely of his original idea: and when, on the immediate 
prospect of death, a commendable solicitude for posthumous 
fame induced him to commit to the flames all the rest of his 
manuscripts, he saved these fragments, to be published at the 
discretion of his executors. 

Before we proceed to analyse the present work, however, 
our readers will naturally expect that we should extract some 
account of the life of its celebrated author from the Memoirs 
here given; and we shall endeavour to gratify that wish, with- 
out incurring the charge of tedious digression. ‘The biogra- 
phical narrative, by Professcr Stewart, prefixed to this volume, 
and first printed in the Philosophical ‘Transactions of Edin- 
burgh*, is a masterly performance. Clear, methodical, and 
elegant, though somewhat verbose, it engages the attention by 
a flow of manly eloquence. From such judicious materials we 
shall freely compose our abstract. 

Adam Smith, author of the “ Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” was born on the sth of June 
1723, at Kirkaldy in Fifeshire. His father held the office of 
Comptroller of the Customs at that place, and his mother was 
of a genteel and respectable family in the neighbourhood. He 
was the only child of the marriage, and was but a few months 
old when his father died. Like many fine geniuses, he brought 
into the world a sickly and infirm constitution, which required 
all the watchful cares of his surviving parent. She treated him 
with unlimited indulgence, which never had any ill effect on 
his temper or dispositions; and her excessive tenderness was 
repaid, during the course of a long life, by every attention that 
filial gratitude could dictate. In his early childhood, an acci- 
dent happened to him which was of a very singular nature. He 
had been carried by his mother on a visit to her brother in the 
country; and while he was playing alone out of doors, he 
chanced to strike the fancy of some strolling tinkers or gypsies, 
who stole him away unperceived. ‘This incident might have 
decided his fate. Situation would have moulded or formed his 
ductile character ; and the philosopher, whose writings now en- 
lighten Europe, might have sunk into a yery ordinary vagrant, 
the least intrepid perhaps and the least enterprising of his 
gang, Fortunately for the world, he was soon missed ; suspi- 
cions arose; his uncle pursued the gypsies, overtook them in a 
wood, and rescued the little captive. 





* See M. Rev. vol. xix. p. 243. 
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Mr. Smith received the rudiments of his education at the 
school of Kirkaldy, and soon attracted notice by his passion 
for books, and by the extraordinary powers of his memory. 
The delicate frame of his body disqualified him from partaking 
in the active sports of his companions, but he won their affec- 
tions by the warmth and generosity of his heart. Even at that 
early period, he had contracted those habits of absence in Com 
pany and of talking to himself, which, with increasing force, 
attended him through life. 
In the year 1737, he was sent to the University of Glasgow, 
where he passed the usual course of philosophy with distin- 
guished applause. The names of Simson and Hutcheson then 
adorned that seminary; and from the daily lectures and private 
exhortations of such able prefessors, his active mind could not 
fail to reap eminent improvement. Emulation inflamed his 
curiosity, and directed its prime movements. His favourite 
pursuitsiwere, at first, mathematics and natural philosophy : 
but in these branches of. science, his genius was not destined to 
soar. Other subjects presented themselves, more congenial to 
his taste ; and he was impelled, by the most ardent enthusiasm, 
to the study of human nature in its full extent. Yet he ever 
enjoyed the benefit of his early acquisitions, which added 
splendour to his conversation, and furnished the happiest illus- 
trations of his theories concerning the natural progress of the 

’ mind in the investigation of truth. £ The influence of his early 
taste for the Greek geometry (says Mr. Stewart) may be re- 
marked in the elementary clearness and fulness, borderin 
sometimes upon prolixity, with which he frequently states his 
political reasonings.’ 

His friends designing him for the English Church, he left 
Glasgow in 1740, and entered exhibitioner on Snell’s found- 
ation at Baliol College, Oxford: but to that renowned seat of 
the Muses, the prolific mother of so many saints, orators, and 
heroes, Smith acknowleged very slender obligations. The 
scanty lessons casually delivered within those cloistered walls 
were ill calculated to satisfy a liberal curiosity :—but he had al- 
ready laid a selid foundation of knowlege, and had acquired the 
precious habit of assiduous and intense application. As idle- 
ness was not absolutely enjoined at Oxford, he diligently pur- 
sued his favourite speculations in private, interrupted only by 
the regular calls of scholastic discipline. He likewise culti- 
vated a thorough acquaintance with the polished languages, an- 
tient and modern ; and of the turns and delicacies of the Eng- 
lish tongue he gained such a critical knowlege, as was scarcel 
to be expected from his northern education. With the view 
of improving his style, he employed himself in frequent trans- 
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lation, particularly from the French ; a practice which he used 
to recommend to all who cultivate the art of writing. His mo- 
dest deportment and his secret studies seem, however, to have 
provoked the jealousy or the suspicions of his superiors. His 
rank might not entitle him to wear the velvet cap, which Mr. 
Gibbon pleasantly styles the cap of liberty. We have heard 
that the heads of the college thcught proper to visit his chamber, 
and finding Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, then recently 
published, the reverend inquisitors seized that heretical book, 
and severely reprimanded the young philosopher. 

Notwithstanding the advice of his friends, Mr. Smith chose 
to forego every prospect of church preferment. It suited nei- 
ther his taste nor his conscience to preach any particular system 
of tenets. After seven years’ residence at Oxford, he returned 
to the place of his nativity, and lived two years with his mo- 
ther, ‘engaged in study, but without any fixed plan for his 
future life.’ 

In 1748, he removed to Edinburgh, where he gave lectures 
on Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres, under the protection of the 
celebrated Lord Kames. ‘The plan was entirely new, and the 
disposition of the times seemed favourable to such an attempt : 
for the people of Scotland were beginning to emerge from that 
state of languor and despondency, in which they had Jong been 
enveloped. Activity then extended itself into every department _ 
of life, men of letters dared to aspire at elegance and refinement, 
and our brethren of the North commenced their avspicious 
career of literary exertions. ‘The prelections of Mr. Smith had 
a manifest influence in reforming the public taste. At Edin- 
burgh, a separate professorship was soon afterward founded for 
polite literature ; and, in the rest of the Scotch Universities, 
the barbarous systems of logic were generally discarded, and 
the puerile enumeration of the rhetorical tropes and figures 
was supplanted by a rational explication of the principles of 
just composition. 

It was in 1751 that Mr. Smith was elected to the professor- 
ship of Logic in the University of Glasgow ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was promoted to the chair of Moral Philoso-- 
phy. ‘That important charge he filled with distinguished abi- 
lity for the space of thirteen years, which he always regarded as 
the most useful and the happiest period of his life. He merited 
and obtained the esteem of his colleagues, and the admiration 
of the students under his care ; who were attached to him not 
more on account of his superior talents as a teacher, than be- 
cause of his amiable qualities as a man. In treating the sub- 
jects of his department, he boldly deserted the beaten track, 
and gave full scope to his genius. His manner of delivering 
instruction, 
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instruction, though not graceful, was artless, and sufhiciently 
engaging. He trusted mostly to extemporaneous elocutions 
Each discourse consisted of several distinct propositions, which, 
enumerated in general terms, often wore an air of paradox. 
'These he endeavoured to prove and illustrate; at first, with 
hesitation, but, as he advanced, the matter seemed to crowd 
on his mind, and he became animated, fluent, and persuasive. 
His lectures included the substance of all that he afterward 
published on Morals and Political Ciconomy 5 and many of his 
peculiar notions were thus prematurely circulated abroad, 
though in a mutilated and imperfect state. His claim to ori- 
ginality is‘most decisively ascertained. So early as the year 
1753, he publicly.taught those ingenious views of Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, and Finance, which were so perspicuously 
developed, and so copiously and so happily illustrated, in his 
| immortal work on the Wealth of Nations. Such liberal prin- 
ciples were then altogether new, at least in this island. The 
French (Economists, indeed, previously to that date, had 
erected a similar and even a loftier system: but their peculiar 
tenets remained unknown to the world, until the year 1756, 
when that virtuous and philosophic minister, Turgot, composed 
some valuable articles for the Lucyclopedie. Smith, however, 
no doubt, reaped most benefit from the perusal of Hume’s Po- 
litical Discourses, published in 1752: which contain just and 
liberal principles, though mixed with fundamental err- 
} ors; for it is remarkable of that profound writer, that he was 
seldom cautious in adopting his data, yet drew his inferences 
with a precision and a subtlety which never logician displayed. 
Mr. Smith derived peculiar advantage from the society of re- 
spectable merchants at Glasgow, one of the most commercial 
and enlightened cities in the kingdom. By them he was made 
acquainted with many facts remote from his sphere of observ- 
ation, and was presented with many important remarks, the 
fruit of long experience and of patient reflection.—It is worthy 
of notice, that the great Turgot first acquired his ideas of the 
unlimited freedom of trade from the conversation of Gournay, 
an old merchant. 
Hitherto, the Professor had not appeared as an author: but in 
1755,a Review was set on foot at Edinburgh, though it was very 
soon discontinued ; and to this work he contributed two articles’; 
the one, a criticism on Johnson’s Dictionary, and the other, a 
view of the state of letters on the continent of Europe. Both 
have merit : but the latter shews a liberal and extended curio- 
sity at a period at which foreign literature was too generally ne~ 
giected in this country, 
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The Theory of Moral Sentiments was published in 1754. 
{t was well received, and soon procured for its author high 
reputation. Of that ingenious and eloquent work, Pro- 
fessor Stewart gives an elaborate abstract, which will be read 
with profit, and may very properly be prefixed to the next 
edition. 

About the close of the yeat 1763, Mr. Smith was induced, 
by avery liberal offer, to resign his professorship, and to ac- 
company the Duke of Buccleugh in his travels. ‘They halted 
only a few days at Paris, and proceeded to Thoulouse, where 
they resided eighteen months. This situation was most favour- 
able to the views of Mr. Smith, who, living in intimacy with 
the principal members of the Parliament obePranee, had an op- 
portunity of gaining most correct information concerning the 
internal policy of that country. From Thoulouse they made a 
tour through the southern provinces to Geneva, and passed two 
months at that charming spot. About Christmas 1765, they 
returned to Paris, where they remained till October next year. 
These ten months were spent in the most enlightened and re« 
fined society. The recommendations of his friend Mr. Hume 
procured for Mr. Smith an intimate acquaintance with Turgot, 
Quesnay, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Marmontel, and other philo» 
sophers. From the virtuous and noble family of Rochefoucauld, 
also, he received the most flattering attentions. ‘£ The satis- 
faction he enjoyed in the conversation of ‘Turgot (says Mr. 
Stewart) may be easily imagined. ‘Their opinions on the most 
essential points of political ceconomy were the same ; and they 
were both animated by the same zeal for the best interests of 
mankind. The favourite studies, too, of both had directed their 
inquiries to subjects on which the understandings of the ablest 
and the best informed are liable to be warped, toa great degree, 
by prejudice and passion, and on which, of consequence, a co» 
incidence of judgment is peculiarly gratifying.’ With Quesnay, 
the profound and original author of the GEconomical Table, he 
likewise contracted a warm friendship ; and, had not the déath 
of that mild philosopher prevented it, he was resolved to in- 
scribe to him the Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. | 

In the autumn of 1766, Mr. Smith arrived with his pupil in 
London ; and, returning to Scotland, he fixed his abode at 
Kirkaldy. ‘The repeated attempts of Mr. Hume to seduce him 
from his retirement proved ineffectual. Excepting a few visits 
to Edinburgh and London, he spent the whole of the ten suc- 
ceeding years with his mother ; ‘ occupied habitually (says his 
biographer) in intense study, but unbending his mind at times 
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in the company of some of his old school-fellows, whose ‘sober 
wishes” had aiiached them to the place of their birth.’ 

It was during this period of studious seclusion that Dr. 
Smith composed his invaluable work on the Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. The capital principles which pervade it, 
we have seen, had long been familiarto him. For thespace of. 
twenty years, his thoughts were habitually directed to those ob- 
jects; and, by perseverance and observation, he had collected 
numerous facts to confirm and elucidate his favourite theories. 
His temporary residence in France also afforded him choice op- 
portunities for extending and illumining his views : Nor can it 
be doubted that, from an attentive perusal of the systematic, 
writings of the GEconomists, he would derive most essential 
emolument. ‘The originality of Dr. Smith is unquestionable ;. 
yet the similar discoveries of those enlightened philosophers 
h unavoidably lessens our admiration in some degree. Concern 
ing the great subjects of Money, Trade, and Manufactures, the 
French sect entertained exactly the same sentiments. The 
beneficial effects of the subdivifion of labour, and of the intro- 
duction of machinery in augmenting the productions of the 
arts, so fully and so beautifully explained by Smith, had als 
ready been demonstrated in a very perspicuous manner by Tur- 
got, in a small tract on the Formation of Wealth. Other spe- 
culatoys were probably anticipated on the Continent. thoughit. fan 
would be unfair to suppose that the British philosopher had al- 

? ways access to such scattered publications, and uncharitable to 
believe that they materially influenced his opinions. The 
real and undivided merit of Mr. Smith rests on a more perma- 
nent foundation, He was the first author who presented to the 
world a clear, methodical, and comprehensive treatise on the 
important subject of Political GZconomy ; and the able dis- 
charge of that task alone deserves the gratitude of the human 
race. ‘Lhe opinions of the Gconomists were mostly confined 
to the few members of their own sect. They affected in their 
compositions a degree of conciseness bordering on obscurity ; 
the language which they used was too often quainty naked, and 
technical, altogether forbidding to the student: but the Inquiry 
into the Wealth of Nations is the model of an elementary 
work, Distinct arrangement, easy and progressive deductions 
copious and intcresting illustration, with occasional beautiful 
digressions—these are qualities which render that book intelli- 
gible to every person of ordinary comprehension. ‘The author 
is never satisfied with barely stating an argument, but places it 
in a variety of aspects ; so that the most indolent reader cannot 
fail to catch the leading spirit and views. Yet, while we bestow 
en the general composition of this work its merited encomiums, 
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impartiality compels us to acknowlege that the execution 1s 
not always equal, nor every where exempt from defects. Se- 
veral of his subordinate theories are built on very slender and 
insufficient foundations: Such, for example, is the curious 
speculation concerning the price of labour as connected with the 
progressfas decline of society. The desire of representing 
every subject under the easiest possible form appears, some- 
times, to divert his ingenuity from duly exercising patient and 
deep investigation. The lameness or sophistry of the argu- 
ments by which the Cfconomists pretended to demonstrate 
their grand principle relating to rent and net produce, Dr. 
Smith has exposed in a very plain and striking manner: yet a 
closer and more profound review of the question might evince 
that this subtle doctrine is, in the main, as solid as it appears 
paradoxical. The discussion, however, would involve an intri- 
cate research into the origin and foundation of property, not 
easily comprised within our narrow limits. Nor shall we be 
accused of excessive refinement, in supposing that the GEcono- 
mists stated their singular proposition intentionally in dark and 
laconic terms. ‘Lhose mild philosophers, on all occasions, 
cherished the public tranquillity. To develope the full extent 
of their views would infallibly have provoked the vengeance of 
a jealous and arbitrary government. They trusted, therefore, 
to the gradual ascendancy of truth, and most anxiously avoided 
every premature disclosure which might hazard or protract 
its final triumph. 

On the important subject of ‘Taxes, we discover neither the 
ingenuity nor the solidity which are so conspicuous in the rest 
of Dr. Smith’s work; and here the system of the GEconomists 
has a decided superiority. ‘The superficial idea of making the 
taxes bear hardest on the wealthy classes of the community is 
calculated only to amuse and to deceive the vulgar. All the re- 
venues of a state must ultimately be derived from /abour ; and 
each new impost demands additional ‘toil, improvement in 
machinery, or the privation of the comforts of life. The regu- 
lar career of national folly tends invariably to augment in the 
state the number of unprofitable members, whose luxurious 
maintenance.is wrung from the sweat-of the less fortunate 
body of citizens. The project of substituting one great tax, 
instead of a multiplicity of vexatious imposts, is founded alike 
on justice and expediency. Not to insist on the former prin- 
ciple, what could be more anxiously desired than to save enor- 
mous expence. in collecting the revenue, and to dismiss those 
countless minions of finance who lie a dead weight on the in- 
dustry of the public? ‘Che extent of the sum actually raised by 
the taxes is the smallest part of their grievance. The complex 
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system of fiscal laws encumbers each operation of trade, de- 
ranges the order of society, and poisons the intercourse of life. 
By creating an artificial circle of duty, the infraction of which is 
darkly watched and arbitrarily punished, it blunts the genuine 
sense of all moral obligation. This is the fountain from which 
the * waters of bitterness” copiously flow. The heart sickens 
at the wide devouring prospect of misery so prominently exhi- 
bited in countries styled great, and flourishing, and come- 
mercial. 

The most formidable objection to the plan of a single terri- 
torial tax arises from the extreme difficulty of introducing it in 
advanced periods of government, without hurting the pre- 
scriptive claims of particular classes: but the same objection 
holds in some degree against every sort of beneficial reform. 
Sudden and indigested improvements, hastily adopted, una- 
voidably occasion temporary distress; and humanity requires 
that society should be restored to its natural equilibrium only 
by gentle and gradual changes. Such are the uniform senti- 
ments of the wise and temperate political authors who have 
appeared within these forty years. Yet, however tenderly the 
philosopher may wish to touch the springs of society, however 
firmly he may confide in the perfectibility of the human race, 
the experience of past ages obliges him to acknowlege with a 
sigh that this consolatory principle has never been purely 
realized. Improvement presupposes the diffusion of knowlege, 
and the diffusion of knowlege is the fruit of liberty. The 
possession of power is too sweet ever to be relinquished without 
a struggle. Information silently works its way among the few 
who think; their opinions begin to influence the great body ; 
the fermentation increases, an eruption takes place, and the 
rude engine of force decides the final appeal. These transient 
evils are happily compensated by the delightful calm which 
succeeds; a period in which the results of individual research 
are simplified, and spred through the general mass. Thus the 
natural progress of mankind is not equable, but mounts, at 
distant intervals, with violent ebullition. Let any one coolly 
examine the circumstances which preceded three most import- 
ant events in the history of the last two thousand years; the 
foundation of Christianity, the rise of Mohammedism, and 
the establishment of the Reformation; and, how differently 
soever he estimates the respective merits of those revolutions, 
he will surely admit that they all tended to improve the general 
condition of the human race. Much misery they indeed pro- 
duced during the epoch of the conflict, for still it was force 
' which atchieved their triumph. The same struggle likewise 
decided the limits of their reception, and ages have elapsed 
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without materially altering their domains. The passions of 
the moment are too virulent to permit a calm survey of more 
recent though analogous events. 


To returnto Dr.Smith. This great work was published in 


the beginning of the year 1776. ‘The concluding reflections on 


colonial systems were addressed in vain to an impetuous na~ 


‘tion, breathing war and vengeance. ‘The days of bitter repent- 


ance, however, did soon arrive, and the book was read with 


“general attention and applause. Many of the author's opi- 


nions seemed likely to be adopted, -and had an evident effect in 
the enactment. of some laws, and in the framing of certain 
commercial treaties :—but these fair prospects are again en- 
tirely vanished. A cry is industriously set up against theory 
in every shape ; and the conduct of affairs is abandoned to the 
passions and caprices of dextrous leaders. 

The two subsequent years were spent by Dr. Smith mostly 
in London, amid the varied pleasures of learned and elegant 
society. In 1778, through the interest of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, he was appointed one of the Commissioners of the 
Customs in Scotland. He therefore fixed his future residence 
at Edinburgh, and was accompanied thither by his aged mo- 


ther, and a female cousin who took the management of his 
house. 


‘ The accession to his income which his new office brought him, 
enabled him to gratify, to a much greater extent than his former cir- 
enecrosity of his disposition ; 
and the state of his funds at the time of his death, compared with his 
very moderate establishment, confirmed, beyond a doubt, what his 
intimate acquaintance had often suspected, that a large proportion of 
his annual savings was allotted to offices of secret charity. A small, 
but excellent library, which he had gradually formed with great 


judgment in the selection; and a simple, though hospitable table, 


where, without the formality of an invitation, he was always happy 
to receive his friends, were the only expences that could be considered 
as his own *, 

© The change in his habits which his removal to Edinburgh pro- 
duced, was not equally favourable to his literary pursuits. The duties 
of his office, though they required but little exertion of thought, 
were yet sufficient to waste his spirits and to dissipate his attention ; 


‘ * Some very affecting instances of Mr. Smitu’s beneficence, in 
cases where he found it impossible to conceal entirely his good offices, 
liave been mentioned to me by a near relation of his, and one of his 
most confidential friends, Miss Ross, daughter of the late Patrick 
Ross, Esq. of Innernethy. They were all on a scale much beyond 
what might have been expected from his fortune ; and were accom- 


panied with circumstances equally honourable to the delicacy of his 
feelings and the liberality of his heart.’ 
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and now that his career is closed, it is impossible to reflect on the time 
they consumed, without lamenting, that it had not been employed in 
labours more profitable to the world, and more equal to his nund. 

¢ During the first years of his residence in this city, his studies 
seemed to be entirely suspended; and his passion for detters served 
only to amuse his leisure, and to animate his conversation. The in- 
firmities of age, of which he very early began to feel the approaches, 
reminded him at last, when it was too late, of what he yet owed to 
the public, and to his own fame. The principal materials of the 
works which he had announced, had been long ago collected; and 
little probably was wanting, but a few years of health and ‘retire- 
ment, to bestow on them that systematical arrangement in whieh he 
delighted ; and the ornaments of that flowing, and apparently artless 
style, which he had studiously cultivated, but which, after all his 
experience in composition, he adjusted, with extreme difficulty, to 
his own taste *.’ eae 

Dr. Smith was too decply immersed in studious habits, ever 
to indulge the natural propensity to marriage. In the society 
of his mother and cousin he enjoyed the calm endearments of 
domestic life: but the death of the former in 1784, followed 
by that of the latter in 1788, depressed his spirits and darkened 
his prospects. Solitude was now aggravated by various in- 
firmities. 

‘ The additions to the Theory of Moral Sentiments, most. of 
which were composed under severe disease, had fortunately been sent, 
to the press in the beginning of the preceding winter ; and the author 
lived to see the publication of the work. The moral and serious 
strain that prevails through these additions, when connected with the’ 
circumstance of his declining health, adds a peculiar charm to his 
pathetic eloquence, and communicates a new interest, if possible, to 


-_thobe sublime. truths, which, in the academical retirement of his 


youth, awakened the first ardours of his genius, and on which the 
last efforts of his mind reposed.’ 

The distemper which proved fatal to him proceeded from a 
chronic obstruction in his bowels, and was lingering and pain- 
ful. He viewed his approaching dissolution with the serenity: 
and fortitude of a sage. Having amply discharged his dutiés 





‘ * Mr. Smitu observed to me, not long before his death, that 
after all his practice in writing, he composed as slowly, and with as 
great diffieulty, as at first. He added, at the same time, that Mr. 
Hume had acquired so great a facility in this respect, that the last 
volumes of his History were printed from his original copy, with a 
few marginal corrections. 

‘ It may gratify the curiosity of some readers to know, - that when, 
Mr. Smitrx was employed in composition, he generally walked-u 
and down his apartment, dictating to a secretary. All Mr. Hume’s 
works (I have been assured) were written with his own hand. A 
critical reader may, I think, perceive in the different styles, of thesé 
two classical writers, the eflecis-of their different nodes of study.’ 
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to society, encircled by his bosom friends, the companions of 
his youth, he gently resigned his breath in the month of July 
1790, at the age of 67. 

The almost uniform tenour of such a life presents few inci- 
dents to arrest and gratify vulgar curiosity. The philosopher 
was not by nature constituted to shine amid the tumult of the 
great world: but in the shades of retirement he steadily prac- 
tised those gentle virtues which the charms of his eloquence 
have so powerfully recommended. His private worth was en- 
hanced ” the sweetness of his disposition and the artless sim- 
plicity of his manners. His beneficence was active without 
ostentation; and, to the close of his life, he retained a lively 
interest in the concerns of his friends. Even the singularities 
and defects of his character were not unamiable. If he was 
subject to fits of absence, and did not readily follow the cur- 
rent of conversation, envy and censure were disarmed by his 
modest and unaffected behaviour. An excessive propensity to 
frame systems, even on trivial occasions, might warp his judg 
ment; and the same principle influenced his random opinions 
of .men and books, which were often neither correct nor 
guarded. In estimating characters, he leaned to the side of 
indulgence, and was generally disposed to allow, to persons 
with whom he had formed only a slight acquaintance, a larger 
share of merit than. they really possessed. ‘These inconsider- 
able blemishes, however, by softening the glare of panegyric, 

A renderg4 a great man more interesting, more familiar to our 
imagination, and more secure from the envious attacks of 
conscious inferiority. 

f To be continued. } Les..¢. 
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Arte X. The Constitutional Defence of England internal and external. 
By John Cartwright, Esq. 8vo. pp. 159. 3s. Johnson. 1796. 

© defend our country must be the ardent desire of all good 
citizens: but, though all are united in the wish, there is 
great discordance of sentiment about the means by which it 
may be best accomplished, It is to be extremely lamented that, 
in periods big with momentous events, there is a peculiar ten- 
dency to division ; and that passion is most apt to invade the 
yegion of politics, when it ought most studiously to be exclud~ 
ed. Weneed not look beyond our own times and present cir- 
eumstances to exemplify this observation. Pride and fear have 
put the body politic into a state of inebriety, which confuses its 
visual powers, and prevents its seeing things through a clear 
and undisturbed medium. With this conviction Major Carts 
wright does not seem sufficiently impressed. Satisfied with 
the 
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the purity of his own motives, and with the benevolence of his 
own intentions, he does not appear to have considered whether 
the public mind was prepared for contemplating the truth which 
he wished to display, for falling in love with it, and for sub- 
mitting to the guidance of its dictates. Had he asked himself 
this question, it might have abated his zeal, and the feebleness 
of hope might have restrained the eloquence of his declama- 
tion: for, though we will not say of the nation, in the language 
of the scripture, which the Major frequently quotes, “‘ eyes 
have they but they see not, ears but they hear not, neither d@ 
they understand,” yet we are of opinion that it is in a situation 
not the most propitious to candid and impartial discussion ; and 
that the prominent subject of the pamphlet before us,—a fair 
and full representation of the people,—though in itself highly 
interesting to the inhabitants of every county, does not in any 
county interest them as it was wont to do. When persons in 
the habits of comfortable enjoyment are alarmed with the ap- 
prehension of losing their property, it is difficult to excite an 
ardour for jiberty ; when men of rank and title fear degrada- 
tion, they become insensible.to the rights of the people; when 
the appeal is made to the sword, and it is dipped to the very 
hilt in blood, the wars of the press become a mere platitude ; 
and when the community is convulsed by rage and every tue 
muituous passion, the modest and unintrusive voice of reason 
cannot mike itself audible. 

Under these disadvantages Major C. writes. Though the 
champion of the people, his argument may be deemed unpo- 
pular ; and though he recommends ‘ a cheap defence of the 
nation,’ he will probably receive no thanks from the Govern- 
ment. ‘The words Rerorm, RiGut oF ELEctTion, Lecisxia- 
TIVE REPRESENTATION, and PoirricaL LIBERTY, are now 
words of ill omen; and malignant violence has tortured the 
once honourable appellation of Patriot into a term of re- 
proach. In such times, who can write on the side of Freedom 
and be enthusiastic enough to hope to make converts? It 
should seem that Major C. has this enthusiasm. While we 
lament its unpropitious appearance, we admire it, and wish i 
success. 

He offers his remarks and exhortations in the form of a 
speech intended to have been spoken to the High Sheriff and 
Freeholders of the county of Lincoln on the 6th of May 1796: 
but it is abundantly too long for a speech ata County Meeting, 
and is of a nature more calculated for the closet than for the 
hustings. It embraces a variety of topics, all connected with 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, and tending to point out 
and demonstrate the necessity of Legislative Representation s 
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which he calls Political Christianity, or ‘ glad tidings of great 
joy to all people.” 

The Major professes not to deal in calumnies, [he makes use, 
however, of some very hard words when speaking of Ministers, 
and particularly of Mr. Pitt,] but to lay down facts and then to 
reason on them. He states first § that Forty Peers, by their 
own personal authority, return eighty-one Members to the 
Commons House of Parliament; and that no less than one 
hundred and fifty of its members owe their elections entirely to 
the interference of Peers.’ His second fact or statement is 
‘that one hundred and fifty-four individuals return a decided 
majority of the House of Commons, 7. e. they return three 
bundred and seven members, or a majority of fifty-six. On the 
strength of these data, he calls on the freeholders of Lincoln 
to say, upon their honour, whether stch an assembly ought to 
be called the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament assem- 
bled? Proceeding on-this text, he describes the Government 
to be a faction of one hundred and fifty-four, under the guid- 
ance of a leader or dictator; and conceiving the real object of 
the present war to be the support of this government of 154, 
and to prevent a reform in parliament, he gives to it the new 
appellation of the Rotten Borough war, ‘To the House of Com- 
mons, as it is at present constituted, he attributes our frequent 
wars and accumulated burdens, requiring ‘ a devouring taxa- 
tion, which threatens to eat up every thing which human ex- 
ertion can produce.’ Nor is he only apprehensive that it must 
in the end destroy the liberties of the people, for he fears that 
it will also in a manner annihilate both King and Lords. 


‘ The plain sober truth is, (says Major C.) you cannot, Gentle- 
men, support a government of Borough-holders, and Ministers who 
are their dependents, without speedily reducing yourselves to the 
mere gilded pageants of their power and pride, to flatter and fawn at 
their levees, and obsequiously to crouch before them, or contemptu- 
ously to be ordered to your country seats, there to ruminate in speech- 
Jess meditation on the wretchedness of an enslaved nation, and the in- 
significance of that thing called a gentleman, when Freedom and In- 
dépendence are no more *. 

* And can any Gentleman dream, that, by withholding himself 
from promoting the Reform of ‘our Representation, he is consulting 
the safety of a King, and of a Nobility? If those elevated parties 
shall be blind to the chain of cause and effect, you, Gentlemen, who 
are neither too high nor too low in society for salutary reflection, nor 





‘ * This sort of banishment from Court was common under the 
French Monarchy. Under the Roman Emperors, a gentleman was 
frequently ordered to some petty island in the Mediterranean sea, to 
amuse himself with gathering cockle shells and sea weeds.’ . 
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too dissipated for deriving from history solid instruction, may perhaps 
perceive a danger which is hidden from their eyes. If their optics 
can discover nothing to disquiet them but the troubled Charyhdis of 
Popular Discontent ; cannot you discern the Scy/la of a gathering 
Usurpation, destined, if not timely crushed, to crush the throne of the 
Guelfs, and reduce our lofty Lords, aye, even the Lords of Boroughs 
themselves, into dancing puppets at the feet of a despotic master ? 

‘ Cesar himself knew not the genius of the government of which 
he laid the foundations ; much less was it known to his short-sighted 
abettors. - The Roman empire grew out of a gradual and natural pro- 
gression, from corruption to encroachment; fom encroachment to 
usurpation ; from usurpation to tyranny ; and from tyranny to despo- 
tism: crushing, in the end, all those petty lords and tyrants (the 
Borough-holders of that day ) who had assisted in its formation. We, 
in the second stage of the same progression, are rapidly advancing to 
the third. 

‘ When an irresistible authority shall be solidly concentered in a 
Cabinet; when the regal functions, useless toa King who cannot 
exercise them in person, shall be turned against him by his treacherous 
servants; and when the power of the sword shall be paramount to 
every other power ; will not the strife of British Triumvirs, supported 
by their respective adherents, and respective generals, then begin, un- 
less the genius and fortune of owe shall forbid competition? At all 
events, in such a state of things, must not one prevail? Will that one 
endure a throne and an enthroned family to stand in his way, or to 
disappoint his ambition ? History and human nature say No! 

‘ Will that one, formed by the ascendency of talents, and a daring 
courage, to overpower and to govern, condescend to appear as the 
mere Minister of a Royal prisoner; and consent to dismiss the hope 
which inhabits the bosom of every Despot, that of transmitting to his 
own descendants the fruit of his crimes? 

‘ Surely, Gentlemen, whether we look to. America for what an 
injured and irritated British people did for the preservation of liberty, 
or to Rome for what was done by a demagogue, who corrupted the go- 
vernment, and passed the Rubicon in arms; or to any of those many ex- 
amples of an overgrown, omnipotent Minister, usurping the throne of 
his Master; we shall not be able to discover any imaginable safety to 
Royalty and Nobility amongst ourselves, but in a return to the purity 

‘of that Constitution which calls them its own, and offers them the 
protection of its shadowing wings. 

‘ In the condition of the King and the Nobility of this country, 
we all know there is an inherent defect, which nothing but purity in 
the other branch of the government can in any degree cure, That 
defect is inheritance. _ No principle can be more self-evidext, than that 
wisdom, knowledge, and virtue, are not hereditary. No proposition 
can be more plain, than that a nation which admits of the heredita 
principle, in giving it a whole senate of legislators and judges, anda 
King also, in whom is to reside a negative on all laws which can be 
proposed, as well as the power of administering the whole executive 
government, must be utterly insane, if it do not counterbalance: such 
aa immensity of hereditary power by some other power, ia which 
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wisdom, knowledge, and virtue shall be inherent qualities. Such in- 
herent wisdom, knowledge, and virtue, can only exist in 2 body of 
men chosen for those qualities by their fellow-citizens at large. —Such 
inherent wisdom, knowledge, and virtue, will always be found, when 
such an assembly shall consist, like our House of Commons, of a large 
number $ provided no hereditary poison, or other mischief, destroys 
election ; and provided, also, the elective districts be tolerably equal, 
and so limited, that the comparative merits of men in each district be 
generally known, and the freedom of election secured by a few simple 
and obvious rules. 

‘ But if the hereditary branches of our legislature are to swallow u 
the elective, it must generate a despotism of the worst kind ; that is, a 
complicated despotism hid under the forms belonging to free govern- 
ment. 

‘ Such a disordered state of things with us might end in a perma- 
nent slavery of the people; but in the present state of knowledge and 
habits of thinking, it were more likely to terminate in an explosion, 
fatal for ever to all hereditary claims, What Englishman, then, whe 
is content with the existence of hereditary powers, so they will leave 
him a free man, and not pull down the Constitution ; and who shud- 
ders at the thought of civil war; but must anxiously watch over the 
eeey of the Representative part of our government! And what 

nglishman, wishing to be free, although ever so partial to hereditary 
powers in themselves, but must see the wisdom, and the rectitude, of 
restraining them from rushing upon their own destruction ! 


The Major concludes this intended speech by moving the 
following Resolutions : 


‘ I. That the People of England are bound by their Loyalty to 
support a Government of King, Lords, and Commons. 

‘ II. That to the Commons exclusively belong all Right and 
Power of creating a Commons House of Parliament. 

¢ III. That if a decided Majority of the Seats in the House of 
Commons should ever become an ichudnnce in the possession of the 
Peers, and absolutely at their disposal, the Constitution, notwith- 
standing the preservation of Forms, would be subverted. 

‘ IV. That it is particularly incumbent upon all Representatives 
of Counties, Cities; and large Towns, to resist all attempts of Peers 
to obtain gnd to secure to themselves the Power of appointing Mem- 
bers to sit in the House of Commons; as well as to prevent that Re- 
presentation, which ought to be enjoyed by the ‘ whole body of the 
People,” from falling into the hands of so few persons, even Com- 
moners, as to endanger the Independence of that House.’ 


To this speech is subjoined a letter, which appeared in the 
Cambridge Intelligencer on the 10th and 17th of September, 
urging the system of arming the nation at large as constitu- 
tional, and as absolutely necessary in order effectually to frus- 
trate an invasion of the kingdom, should the enemy attempt it 
in force. The Major thinks that the establishment of the French 
Republic must be fatal to most of the Governments of Eu- 
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rope: but he says that we need not fear.a Revolution in con- 
sequence of this new order of things, as * by merely acting up 
to the principles of our Constitution, we shall find ourselves in 
possession of a ROYAL, NOBLE, AND POPULAR REPUBLIC.’ 
How far this sort of consolation will tend to asswage the 
fears which the erection of a republican government in France 
have occasioned, we leave our readers to determine. 


A. —— a 


Art. XI. An Historical Account of the City of Hereford. With some 
Remarks on the River Wye, and the natural and artificial Beauties 
contiguous to its Banks, from Brobery to Wilton. Embellished 
with elegant Views, Plans, &c. By John Price. 8vo. pp. 262. 
6s. Boards. Faulder. 1796. 

yas is an agreeable publication, and in our opinion contains 

eyery thing useful or entertaining, with respect to the place 
which it describes, though confined to the compass of a mode- 
rate octavo. The writer’s good sense has induced him to adopt 

a hint given to him respecting his account of Leominster *, and 

has lopped off the superfluities of uninteresting charters, re- 

cords, &c. eee only in the appendix of the present vo- 
lume some extracts of deeds relative to charitable foundations, 
and two or three lists, which may prove of real utility. He 
begins with some historical narrations concerning the city, 
castle, and vicinity, and then proceeds to a topographical ac- 
count of the city, including a description of its trade, popula- 
tion, government, public buildings, &c. The bishopric, ca- 
thedral, and succession of bishops, furnish another considerable 
article ; followed by an account of the other churches, the col- 
legiate school, and charitable institutions antient and modern, 

A short notice of the eminent natives of the place, and of the 

Earls of Hereford, concludes the main subject of the volume: 

but the author has made a pleasing addition, in a kind of tour 

down the Wye for the space of ten or twelve miles above and 
below the city; in which he has briefly touched on all the 
striking scenes, and the principal habitations, not only conti- 
guous to that river, but within a moderate distance on each 
side. 

We shall copy part of the description of the cathedral : 

¢ Although this Cathedral Church has undergone considerable mu- 
tilations, yet it is at this time a very stately, though irregular struc- 
ture, notwithstanding it has suffered very much lately by the fall of 
the west tower, which was esteemed a curious piece of ancient archi- 


tecture, As this tower was very massy and well built, it would not 
probably have gone to ruins for many centuries, had it not been very 
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injudiciously erected upon arches which were designed originally for 
the support of the roof only. An attempt was made to strengthen 
and support these arches a little before they gave Way, but they were 
too far gone to admit of any assistance. It may not be improper to 
inform the reader, that this noble structure, which was 125 feet high, 
began to give some warnings cf its fall, about a fortnight before it 
happened. Notwithstanding which, divine service still continued to 
be performed, till, on Easter Monday, 1786, about seven o’clock in 
the evening, the arches giving way, the whole mass instantancously 
became a heap of ruins. It was finshed with the richest old Saxon 
work, the same as the under part of the nave, which now remains ; 
the addition of the beantiful gothic tower over the Saxon, containing 
four curious figures of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Ethelbert, and St. 
Thomas Cantilupe, was erected anno 1206, by Bishop de Braos, who 
lics buried on the north side of the high altar. The difference be- 
tween the Saxon and Gothic architecture, and the state of the tower 
at the time of its fall, are distinctly shewn in the views takea in the 
spring of 1784, by Mr. J. Wathen, and published by Messrs. Middi- 
man and Jukes. ‘Two years after the fall of the tower, (a liberal sub- 
scription having been opened, ) the present Dean and Chapter began 
to rebuild the west end, and the upper part of the nave, from a design 
of Mr. Wyatt, which they have now completed. 

‘ The style in which the Cathedral is built, is partly Gothic, and 

partly Saxon; the inside of it corresponds with, or, perhaps, rather 
exceeds its outward appearance, having a very handsome Choir, and 
maiy curious monuments of Bishops and other illustrious per- 
sonapres. 
‘ The Choir, which was fitted up and decorated by Dean Tyler, 
about the year 1720, is ninety-six feet in length, lofty and well 
proportioned, containing a very excellent organ. During the resi- 
dence of Bishop Beauclerk it was newly paved, and several parts re- 
paired. ‘The altar-ptece is sumptuous and elegaut, and the Bishop’s 
pew, together with that of his Lady, are suitable to the other parts 
of the Church. 

‘ In the north side of the north aisle is a small chapel, built by 
Bishop Stanbury about the year 1470. ‘This curious Chapel has a 
most beautiful roof carved in stone, and around the walls are nume- 
rous coats of arms, finely sculptured. 

‘ The arched roof of the upper cross aisle is well worthy the notice 
of all persons that visit this Church 3 it is supported by one pillar, as 
in Salisbury, Wells, and some other Cathedrals. 

‘ On the east side of the south door leading into the Choir, was 
formerly the celebrated monuirent of St. Ethelbert: but the depreda- 
tions of Alfgar and Griffin, added to the ravages of time, have pre- 
vented us from recognizing the place at present, any other way than 
by report. 

¢ The Library at the east end of the Church, which was formerly 
a Chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, contains a great many cu- 
rious brasses and some other monuments worthy of notice. It is a 
handsome apartment of very fine workmanship, and notwithstandin 
it was much defaced during the civil wars in the reign of Charles the 
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First, the shelves are now pretty well filled with books, many of 
them valuable. 


‘¢ On the south side of the Library is a very beautiful Chapel 
founded by Bishop Audley, about the year 1:95. On the removal 
of that Bishop to Salisbury, he built in that Cathedral a Chapel in 
all respects similar to that at Hereford, and which is there known as 
the Audley Chapel.’ 

We observe a note at the end of the Preface, in which Mr. 
Price animadverts on a remark contained in our review of his 
History of Leominster, that ‘* his dissertation on the general 

roductions of the county was evidently taken from Mr. Mar- 
shall and the Rev. Mr. Lodge.” As nothing is farther from 
our intention than to depreciate him or any other author by 
misrepresentation, we readily amend our mistake by substitut- 
ing, that, ‘ for the most important particulars relative to the 
products of the county, he refers to Mr. Marshall and the Rev. 
Mr. Lodge: but he has given some original calculations respect- 
ing the expences and profits of hop-grounds in the neighbour- 


hood of Leominster, which may have a local value.” At 





Art. XII. nu Arrangement of Britifh Plants, according to the 
lateft Improvements of the Linnzan Syftem. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Eafy Introduction to the Study of Botany. II luftrated by 
Copper-plates. By William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
The Third Edition. 4 Vols. 8vo. ail. izs. Boards. Robia- 
fons, &c. 1790. 


At tHovon the din of war is heard around us, raging with 
unufual turbulence and wild uproar, it cannot be faid to 
have ‘* frightened our Happy Ifland from its propriety.” The 
cultivation of learning and of {cience, that fureft criterion of a 
well-ordered and wealthy ftate, yet proceeds unhurt, undif- 
turbed, and unalarmed. We, whofe tafk it is to review the li- 
terature of all nations, are peculiarly enabled to judze of our 
national advantages in this refpect. While ignorance in fome 
coyntries, and terror and confufion in others, derange all 
literary eftablifhments,—-we enjoy that tranquility, and that 
fpirit and pride of letters, which alone are fufficient to contti- 
tute a truly great people. 

We are not here Jaunching out into fhadowy eulogiums, 
The votaries cf every Mufe have experienced the beneficence 
of her influence: knowlege, religious, legal, moral, and po- 
litical, has received its wonted additions: while art and fcience 
of every kind have given proots of a foftering power, encou- 
raging and protecting the exertions of their fons. No flight 
proof of this aflertion may be drawn from the publication of a 
third edition of Dr, Withering’s Botanical Arrangement, at 
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fuch a feafon as this. What numbers muft there be of lovers 
and encouragers of the botanica] fcience in thefe kingdoms, if 
two editions have not fufficed to fatisfy the demands of the 
public! 

We noticed the firft edition in our Ixxixth vol. p. 461. 
Again in N.S. vol. ii. p. 109. We alfo remarked more at 
large, and with greater freedom, on the fecond, in vol, xi, 
p. 284. N.S. It is now our province to do juftice to the 
third edition. 

It may naturally be fuppofed that many things, in this im- 
preflion, differ from the former. Experience makes men wife, 
Some very material additions alfo now appear. We will enu- 
merate the principal, and then remark on fome of them. 

The prefent edition is given in four volumes, the fecond ap- 
peared in three, The portion which confticuted the firft part of 
vol. ili. in the fecond edition, is here, with much more pro- 
ptiety, inferted in the beginning of vol. i. The clafles Gynan- 


dria, Moneecia, Diecia, and Polygamia, are abolifhed ; and the 


plants heretofore arranged under thofe clafies are incorporated 
in the other clafles, according to the number and fituation of 
the parts of fructification. The genus Carex is entirely 
changed ; and the defcriptions are a literal tranflation of thofe 
which were conflructed by Dr. Goodenough, in his treatife on 
the Britith fpecies of Carex in the fecond volume of the Linnean 
"Franfactions: (See Rev. N.S. vol. xvi. p. 268.) The genus 
Arundo is divided into two families, Arundo and Calamagroftis, 
The genus Agrofiis is arranged anew, in which the Doétor ac- 
knowleges the affiftance which he received from the Rev. Mr, 
Dickenfon. The genus Geranium, alfo, is newly conftrued. 
The genera, Bryum and Hypnum, appear in new characters, 
and have alfo a clearer arrangement in point of divifion and 
fubdivifion ; a matter of great confequence at all times in thofe 
genera which abound in {pecies, but more particularly if thofe 
fpecies be minute, and of flight, gradual, and in courfe difficult 
Gifcrimination. ‘I he fame may be faid of the genus Lichen. 
Some of the principal additions are, a Genera Plantarum, 
taking up the chief part of the firft volume—fynoptic tables of 
the fpecies at the head of the genera Carex, Agroflis, and Poly. 
podium—the incorporation of the later ditcoveries in their feve- 
ral places in the body of the work, particularly. of Mr. Dick- 


. fon’s moft valuable Fafciculi Plantarum Cryptogamicarum, Hed. 


wig’s accurate obfervations, and Mr. Stackhoufe’s Nereis 

Britannica, &c. and about thirteen additional plates. 

_ We muft own that we do noi fee the neceffity of dividing the 

work into four volumes ; it appears to us that a divifion into 

three would have been every way more convenient. The firft 
volume 
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volume fhould ftand as it does at prefent; the fecond fhould 
have contained all the perfet plants ; and the whole Crypto- 
gamia fhould have been committed to the third. This arrange- 
ment would have been more favourable to practical ftudy ; for, 
firft, it would have faved the diftraGtion of two indexes, which 
we fear will be rather perplexing ; an@, in the next place, it 
would have appeared to confult the eafe of the ftudent of the 
Cryptogamia. Except the Filices, there is a fort of gradation 
from the broader to the fineft-leaved genera of Adufci, Algae, 
é&c. therefore we think that they had better have been given in 
one view, and that the ftudent fhould not have been driven 
from one book to another to complete his inveftigations. It 
may be faid that the clafs is divided into new orders, Adu/cis 
Hepatica, Algae, &c.: but it muft be obferved that names do 
not diftinguifh ; they are accommodated only to ferve diftinc- 
tions when made; and the diftin@tion is not apparent here 
except when the fruGtification is vifible. In point of foliage, 
the fine-leaved Fungermannia readily affimilate to the Mufa ; 
and, as the ¥ungermannia are not fo generally found in a itate 
of fruGtification, (indeed fome of them very rarely fo,) a little 
attention might have been given to this point of difficulty, aud 
no divifion made in this clafs. We fee nothing gained by in+ 
troducing the order Hepatice ; Linné’s definition of Alge was 
fufficient for its purpofe. Wedo not, indeed, mean to lay any 
great ftrefs on this point, nor to contend for it ftrenuoufly :—— 
but no unneceflary or unmeaning divifions ferve any fy{tem; 
they only amufe and overawe an uninformed mind, when they 
fhould have inftructed, encouraged, and made the ftudy eafy 
and entertaining. On this ground, we afk, why the unmean- 
ing term, Mifcellanea, for the firft order? The very term ar- 
gues fome opprobrium botanicorum, exhibiting an attempt to mix 
and confound that which it is not convenient to define. 

Much may be faid every way with refpeét to the abolition of 
the clafles Gynandria, Moneecia, Diecia, and Polygamia, as to 
the neceflity and the ufe of fo doing. Some naturalifts, of 
late, have imagined that they have experienced obftrutions ia 
the attainment of botanical knowlege, from the perplexity of 
thofe clafles, and have accordingly removed them: but the 
queftion remains to be decided whether they have facilitated the 
ftudy of them. They who remove thefe clafles, and incor 
rate the feveral genera under them into the other clafles, accord- 
ing totheir /famina, are ftill obferved to retain the diftin&tion of 
the old clafs under which Linné had arranged them. Of what 
import is it, then, on the firft view of this matter, whether any 
plant fkand in this or that clafs ; if, after all, the Gynandrous, 
Moneecious, Digécious, or Polygamous flower is to be the mark 
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of diftin€tion? It appears to us that the difficulty is increafed 
by the anomaly being difperfed throughout fo many clafles, 
Heretofore, the fight of a Moncecious flower at once referred us 
to a certain clafs, which comprifed all plants of that appear- 
ance. Now we are to be aware that every clafs may. have 
thefe irregularities. We cannot but therefore deem this an in- 
creafe of confufion. 

Let us only obferve the fymmetry of the Linnéan fyftem. 
The firft nineteen clafles bear flowers, of which the ftamina, 
how different foever in number, fituation, proportion, &c. all 
furround the piftillum, and are diftin@ from it. In the twen- 
tieth, they are fituated on it. As, then, fituation is fo im- 

ortant a feature in the fexual frame, how could Linné (fi; fbi 
conftet ) have done otherwife than have thrown thofe plants, the 
fructification of which is fo fingularly conftituted, into a fepa- 
rate clafs? 

Again, the clafs Moneecia exhibits flowers totally diftin& 
from all which have gone before. On the fame plant appear 
fome flowers purely male, and others altogether female. ‘The 
fexual fyftem is fo very materially affected here, that the dif- 
tinction cannot be difguifed. ‘This clafs is founded on natural 
character. L,inné appears to us to have been compelled to fol- 
low it. 

A ftill ftronger difference is to be found in the clafs Diccia, 
The fructification is completed by the efforts of two diftin& 
plants. Thus, in all the willows, the female flowers are pro- 
duced by one tree, the male by another. Heze is fuch a de- 
parture from the general laws of production, that it muft be 
noted. It would have militated againft all the golden apho- 
rifms of Philofophia Botanica, to have pafied over thefe circum- 
ftances in filence. At once the whole doctrine of fituation, 
the very life of the fexual fyftem, muft have been done away ; 
and the fyftem itfelf muft have tottered from its foundation. 
The fexual fyftem, it is true, is highly artificial ; yet not fo 
much fo but that it ftudies to coincide with Nature, and is 
confcious that it is then in its higheft glory, when it falls in 
moft completely with thofe orders which Nature herfelf has 
conftituted. Here it cannot but be anticipated by every good 
botanift, how much of natural order is vifible in each of thefe 
three clafles. 

It muft be admitted that the clafs Polygamia has not appa- 
rently fo much to urge in its own behalf, as thofe clafles which 
have juit beea mentioned: for, whatever anomaly appears in 
fome flowers, all plants, having always likewife hermaphrodite 
and regular flowers, might have been arranged in the other 
clailes, according to the number of their faming, &c. It muft, 
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alfo, be admitted that there is nothing of natural order ob- 
fervable in the plants of this clafs :—but, fo far from any defeat, 
the conftruction of this clafs has always appeared to us an ar- 
gument of the foundnefs and firmnefs of mind which the illuf- 
trious Swede was known to poflefs. None of thofe who have 
thought proper to fet afide thefe clafles have advanced the 
{cience. All that was done has been to throw into feveral 
clafles that which Linné, in perfect conformity with the laws 
of his own fyftem, confined to one. However men complain, 
the fame monftrofity, the fame marks of polygamous diftinction, 
are to be adopted. : 

Tidem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis imago. Certainly Linné, 
by conftructing this clafs, rounded, if we may fo fay, the 
fexual fyftem, He argued that every feparate feature deferved 
a feparate name. He numbered thefle features, and taught us 
to call them by their names. 

In thefe remarks, we do not prefume to cenfure Dr. Wither- 
ing, nor any of thofe who have gone before him. We onl 
mean to throw out a few hints for the confideration of others, 
rather than ex cathedrd, and fuch as the occafion allowed us to 
fuggelt. : 

In the genera Carex, Agroftis, and Polypsdium, .we obfervea 
new method of illuftrating their numerous and dificuit fpecies, 
viz. fynoptic tables of the fpecies p!aced at the head of each 
genus. We entirely approve of this proceeding. ‘The young 
ftudent will now find himfelf capable of afcertaining the {pecies 
with great facility. We only wonder, when fo happy an idea 
had been formed, that it was not purfued and carried into other 
genera of numerous connexions, fuch as Ranunculus, Gera- 
nium, Bryum, Hypnum, Lichen, “fungermannia,: Fucus, Ulva, 
Conferva, and above all Agaricus; which laft genus is proved by 
Dr. Withering to be fo very numerous as to take up no fewer 
than 163 pages. From the want of fuch a table, much per- 
plexity, we fear, will enfue. He who means ferioufly to ftud 
this genus would do well to draw out fuch a table from the bod 
of the work, in the very firf inftance. Synoptic tables are of 
fingular utility. 

The addition of the Genera Plantarum in the firft volume is 
extremely ufeful. It not only facilitates the ftudy, but renders 
the purchafe of Linne’s Genera Plantarum unneceflary to the 
Englifh botanift. We obferve a flight change in fome of the 
botanical terms, oftentimes for the better; as anther for fum- 
mit, filament for thread, &c. 

Our remarks on thefe topics have run into fuch length, that 
we muft be brief in noting other matters. Dr. W. doubts, in 
his genus Agroffis, the propriety of queftioning the diftin@ion 
to be drawn from the Arifia, The tranfition from tomentofe, 
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to pilofe, villous, &c. is gradual, and it is fearcely poffible to 
affign limits toeach; that is, to afcertain where the one ends 
and the other begins. Something of the fame kind may be 
urged as to the ariffa, which is at times not vifible, at others a 
mere rudiment, fometimes lengthened in various forms. We 
cannot, therefore, think it to be a conffant and unerring dif- 
tinction. 

Many new plates are added to this edition, but fome of 
thefe are by no means neceflary ; as aira canefoens, &c. Addi- 
tions of this kind fhould have refpect to the rarer plants, and 
thofe of nice and difficult difcrimination, and thofe only. 

In the lift of authors quoted, the charaGters to which we 
objected in our review of the fecond edition are wholly with- 
drawn *. 

We obferve fome trifling inaccuracies of accentuation, fuch 
as Tri chia for Trichia, Hepaticea for Hepat ice, Antho'ceros for 
Anthoc'eros, &c. 

It is much to be doubted whether the fubdivifions of the ge- 
nus Fucus will elucidate the fubjedct. 

We have now touched on a variety of topics, and leave all 
farther difcuffion of them to thofe whofe leifure will allow. them 
to examine into them more minutely: but we do not wifh to 
difguife our opinion of the general merits of the work. It 
bears moft evident marks of uncommon labour, great diligence, 
and extenfive knowlege. Infinitely fuperior to every thing 
which has gone before it, we recommend it to our own coun- 
trymen, as approximating more nearly to a complete work, 
than any thing yet publifhed in the way of a Britifh Flora, 
We recommend it to foreigners, alfo, as an excellent exempli- 
fication of a true fyftematic Flora, as a full illuftration of the 
articles enumerated, and (with the honeft pride of Englifhmen) 
as a noble catalogue of the produétions of Great Britain +. 


- 








—_—_——- 


* On reviewing what we have written, we are forry to find that 
we have omitted to note the very proper acknowlegements which Dr. 
Withering makes to his #umerous friends for their affiftance. The 
catalogue clofes with thanks to ‘ Thomas Woodward, Efq. the fruits of 
whofe accurate and unceafing refearches need not be pajticularly 
mentioned ; they are confpicuous in almoft every page of the work.? 
They are fo, we own; and, by the fame rule, it was but common 
juftice that Dr. Stozes’s name fhould have been mentioned, as it richly 
deferves it, with at leaft equal honour. 

t We fay this, not meaning to affert extravagantly that the work is 
fauitlefs. Several errors of a lefs important nature are to be found ; 
fuch as fome plants called by wrong names, fome inferted twice over 
under different names, &c. The general plan and fifem, however, 
(efpecially when purfued and completed as we have pointed out,) are 
highly commendable. In large and laborious works, errors muft 
happen, and ought to be treated with candour. 
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Indeed, all the fources of botanical knowlege feem to fpringt ’ 


inthis country. If any one hefitates in joining with us in this 


decifion, we would refer him to the work before us, and to the: 


other productions of the year 1796, particularly to Mr. Aiton’s 
publication on the heaths of the Royal Garden at Kew*; and 
to the plants of the Coaft of Coromandel ; a work worthy of 
the fpirit of the Eaft India Company, who gave it birth, and of 
the great naturalift who fuperintends the execution of that moft 


{fplendid performance. Good ...-- 
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Art. XIII. Sermons on the Principles upon which the Reformation 


the Church of England was established; preached before the Um-- 


versity of Oxford in the Year 1796, at the Lecture founded by 
John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By Robert Gray, 
M. A. late of St. Mary’s Hall, and Vicar ‘of Faringdon, Berks. 
Svo. pp- 333- 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. | 


is ae dispatants in the controversy between the Church of 


England and the Dissenters have long since so entirely exe 
hausted their arguments, that to resume the contest is only to 
tell over again a worn-out tale. The repetition, indeed, is 
more than a waste of time and talents, on a subject in which 
the public will feel little interest, at a moment when Christian 


teachers of all denominations are loudly called to unite their 


strength in defence of the common cause. For this reason, 
theretore, we must think that the present publication was alto- 
gether unnecessary, except for the purpose of filling up a place 


in the annual course of the Bampton-Lectures ; and these consi-. 
derations will induce us, notwithstanding the acknowleged 
learning and ingenuity which the writer has displayed, to bestow” 


on his discourses only a few general remarks. 

_Mr. Gray’s introductory observations, on the moral effect of 
religion on the minds and characters of men, lie opento no rea- 
sonable objection. When religion has had its proper influence 
on its professors, it cannot be doubted that it has softened the 
violence of their passions, purified and improved their man- 
ners, and inspired them with fortitude in their adherence to 
the cause of truth ‘ind virtue. His retrospect of popery is, per- 
haps, a true portrait of the errors and corruption’ which, for 
many ages, almost every where disgraced the Christian name ; 
and every friend to the cause of religion must unite with him 
in deploring the mischiefs which were introduced, and perpe- 
trated, in civil society, by the tyranny of the Romish hierar- 








* This work, of fingular magnificence and accuracy, owes its 


great worth to the foftering care of Sir Jofeph Banks and Mr, 
Dryander, 
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chy: but, when he proceeds to unfold the principles and to 
describe the effects of the Reformation, many will question 
whether he can be justified in ascribing to the reformers such , 
@ principle of independence, as would have a tendency to re- 
duce the different assemblies of Christ’s disciples to the level 
of that equality which he established, exclude all emulation 
but that of fidelity to his service, and disclaim every idea . 
ef mutual animosity and persecution, Strong facts will be re- 
collected to prove that injurious inequalities, animosities, and 
‘persecutions, existed after the Reformation, among protestant 
churches who professed to be common disciples of one master. 
In the care of the protestant hierarchy ‘ not to set up the indi- 
vidual congregation in opposition to the catholic church, nor 
to erect private judgment as commensurate with the deliberate 
decision of the spiritual authority,’ it will be clearly seen that it 
abandons the principle of independent judgment on which it 
vindicated its own separation from the church of Rome: for, 
what right of conscience could be possessed by the national 
church of England, which would warrant it to form its own re- 
ligious establishment, that would not also vindicate the indivi- 
dual congregation, and the individual man, in choosing their 
own creed, and their own form of worship? Mr. Gray has 
indeed the liberality to admit that a farther extension of the 
principle was necessary, to embrace the right of the individual : 
but he makes this concession in manifest inconsistency with the 
enjoyment of ‘an unfettered conscience,’ and the exercise of 
‘uncontrolled freedom ;’ and he discourages the use of this 
right, by pronouncing the individual who  contemns the guid- 
ance of the collective sentiment’ to be chargeable with pre- 
sumption, and. by reprobating the ‘ lust of solitary pride which 
gencrates speculation injurjous to the faith.’ It will, moreover, 
be questioned whether the rejection of the papal control, ac- 
companied, as it was, with the authoritative prescription of ar- 
ticles of belief, did in fact ‘ restore the ministry to the legitimate 
ebject of its profession, the establishment of truth.” In a 
church confessedly not infallible, the establishment of a specific 
ereed might be the establishment of error. ‘To speak of ¢ the 
members of an enlightened ministry as anxiously studying and 
patiently explaining the divine oracles,’ which they have sworn 
to understand and explain in a sense already fixed by the 
church, is a manifest inconsistency. , 
In the days of Bishop Warburton, it was deemed, by the 
most enlightened members of the church of England, a suffi 
cient plea for the interference of the civil-magistrate in the con- 
cerns of religion, that it was favourable to public order and 
virtue; and the alliance between church and state was then re- 
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rded in no other light than that of political expediency. 

ow—such is the retrograde motion of the present time—we 
are instructed from the Bampton chair that the civil magis- 
trate, or representative of the community, is bound, dy reli- 
gious duty, from the relation in which he stands to God, ‘ to 
accept Christianity, to erect it with formal ratification and pub- 
lic institutions, to provide for its ministers with competent 
maintenance, and to preserve its establishment by arrangements 
adapted to its character, and consistent with the general wel- 
fare of his subjects.’ ‘Che arguments by which this obligation 
is established are, in the author’s own words, ‘ that nothing can 
dispense the community at large from an obligation, by which 
every member composing that community is bound,’ and that 
¢ the nation and kingdom that will not serve Christ, shall pe« 
rish, and be utterly wasted: See Isaiah, lx. 12.—The latter 
part of this passage requires no notice, as the citation is merely 
allusive : the former part is evidently inconclusive ; for who 
does not perceive that there are many individual obligations, 
with which the community ought not to interfere? The go- 
vernment is not obliged to provide a medical establishment for 
its subjects, although it be the duty of every individual to take 
care of his health: why, then, should it be religiously bound 
to provide for their salvation? If a religious establishment be 
of divine right, and the union of church and state be ¢ an alli- 
ance of two powers both emanating from a divine source,’ the 
head of this union, whether individual or aggregate, may think 
it a religious duty to enforce spiritual injunctions by temporal 
sanctions ; and the subject will have no security that the fires 
of persecution will not again be kindled. We do not, there- 
fore, hesitate to pronounce the ‘high ground’ for a national 
establishment, taken by this writer, to be altogether untenable. 
Of the security of the ‘lower ground,’ defended in the Alliance, 
(a work in which, according to the present lecturer, § much ela- 


borate reasoning is built on false premises, and the learned 


writer is often betrayed into palpable contradictions,’) we are 
not at present required to give an opinion: nor shall we sta 

to examine the accuracy of the scales, in which this author, 
weighs the benefits against the evils arising from national esta¢ 
blishments, Mr. Gray acknowleges that ‘ the stern injunc- 
tions respecting religion, at the beginning of the Reformation, 
were, if viewed distinctly from political considerations, appa- 
rently incompatible with the genuine spirit of Christianity, and 
consistent with the rights of a conscientious and upfettered 
reason :’—but, what are we to understand by this concession ? 
Were, then, these ¢ stern injunctions’ only apparently incompa- 
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tible with the spirit of Christianity ? Or did they become com- 
patible when viewed in connexion with political considerations ? 
Such very cautious and guarded. assertions, of which many 
examples will be found in these lectures, in fact assert nothing. 
The leaven of intolerance, which was, from the first, intimately 
mixed with the religious and civil constitution of this country, 
still remains in the penal laws respecting religion, with which 
our civil code continues to be disgraced ; and while these exist, 
there will be little room for the boast, that ‘ the legislature, 
disclaiming all control over the consciences of: men, admits an 
unrestrained profession of faith, and an unmolested, nays a 
protected, exercise of every kind of worship ; restricts not, free- 
dom of inquiry ; and prohibits not the sober discussion of,any . 
speculative doctrine.” We could quote from these sermons 
some fine passages on toleration: but their credit is totally an- 
nihilated by the writer’s avowal of a necessity of inflicting civil 
penalties on writers who attack religion, Christianity, and its 
fundamental doctrines; all of whom he promiscuously stigma- 


‘ tizes, with a degree of bigotry worthy of ‘ other times,” by 


the general appellation of apostate miscreants. 

Having given our readers some idea of the character and 
spirit of these discourses, by these brief strictures on the first 
three, which treat of the corruption and reformation of Christi- 
anity, and of the obligation of the civil magistrate to institute 
a national religion; we may be excused from following the lec- 
turer, through his fruitless repetition of the inconsistent and. 
futile claim of a protestant clergy to an uninterrupted’ succes- 
sion of episcopal power from the apostles, and to ‘ an, authori- 
tative right of conditional absolution and condemnation, a3, to. 
eternal consequences,’ as the permanent support of the spiritual 
authority transmitted with the general title of the ministry. 
We may, however, remark that, if the authoritative declara- 
tion of absolution, or condemnation, be, in addition to repent- 
ance, a necessary condition of salvation, the claim of the clergy. 
to hold in their hands the eternal fates of men is bold ;-—if this 
authoritative declaration be not necessary to salvation, the 
claim means nothing. 

We pass over the author’s feeble attempt to revive the salu- 
tary discipline of ecclesiastical censure, because we are per- 
suaded that the world is grown too wise to be in danger o€ 
again submitting to the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny, His vin- 
dication of subscription to articles of faith, and of the doctrines, 
and formalities established at the Reformation, throw no new. 


light on these hackneyed subjects. On his apology for. the 


church of England, drawa from its general consistency and 
moderation, 
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moderation, and from its concurrence with the exertions made 
‘n favour of civil liberty, remarks are unnecessary ; facts speak 
for themselves. 

In the concluding sentiments of these lectures, as far as they 
concern the obligation of mutual candour and forbearance, we 
heartily concur: at the same time, we cannot but remark a 
stronger inclination in the writer to conciliate Roman catholics, 
than Protestant sectaries. We are happy, however, to find 
that his zeal for the present ecclesiastical establishment of this 
country has not rendered him entirely blind to its defects, nor 
decidedly hostile to farther reformation ; and we have only to 
express 2 wish that such substantial ard effectual reforms may 
speedily be adopted, as may prevent all hazard of that ruinous 
contest between public opinion and power, which must ine- 
vitably take place, whenever an attempt shall be made to up- 
hold by authority an ecclesiastical establishment, which has 
‘survived the conviction of its excellency in the majority of the 


people.’ EK. 


—_— 


Art. XIV. The Sea; a Poem. By John Bidlake, B. A. 8vo. 
pp 74- 48 Boards. Chapman. 1796, 





O' Mr. Bidlake’s poetical talents we have formerly had occa- 
sion to speak with commendation, and we have now to 
observe that the work before us will not discredit the reputation 
which he has acquired, We cannot, however, bestow on it 
unqualified praise :—if we, discover in it many beauties, we are 
no less sensible of its defects; of which one of the greatest 
appears to be the affectation of perpetual sublimity that runs 
through the whole poem, and which frequently renders the 
author’s meaning perplexed and obscure. Perhaps it may be 
some excuse for him that he writes in blank verse; one pro- 
perty of which, if we may judge by the general practice of our 
poets, is obscurity; and it seems as if these writers thought 
that the farther they deviated from prose, the nearer they ap- 
proached to excellence. 3 

Nothing is easier than to form lines consisting of ten or 
eleven syllables composed of sounding words and inverted ser- 
tences, which fill the ear without conveying any clear or pre- 
cise idea to the mind.—Much has been written on the quanti- 
ties of syllables; and many nice distinctions have been made, 
perhaps with more subtlety than judgment.—It has been 
questioned by some writers whether rhime be not an essential 
‘adjunct of English poetry; an opinion which might have been 
supported by plausible arguments, had not Milton demonstrated 
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the reverse of the proposition by his immortal poems.—The 
English Verse in its structure resembles the Greek Iambic, 
which is deemed too nearly approaching to the style of con- 
versation to be used in lyric or heroic compositions; and yet 
rhimes, if judiciously introduced, are thought to contribute 
greatly to the strength and harmony, and yet more to the pre- 
cision of a poem. The chief advantage which blank verse 
seems to possess over rhime consists in the greater variety of 
pauses which it admits:—but, to render this advantage of any 
real service, the poet should possess a very fine ear, should be 
a perfect master of the powers of the English language, and 
should know how to arrange his words in such a manner that, 
while they charm the sense, they may delight the fancy, and 
inform the understanding. Milton possessed this talent in a 
very eminent degree, and has happily diversified the uniformity 
of the Iambic, by the occasional introduction of the Trochaic. 
He has likewise taken advantage of the few dactyls that our 
language affords, with such success, that he may be said to have 

' rivalled the antients not only in the sublimity of his sentiments, 
but in the harmony of his numbers. 

These general observations may not be judged wholly use- 
less, at a time in which every pretender to poetry fancies him- 
self qualified to write blank verse: but we shall now proceed 
to examine the merits and defects of Mr. Bidlake’s poem. 

The subject here chosen—The Sea—is no doubt capable of 
great poetical embellishment. Ina calm, Euripides regarded 
it as one of the most beautiful objects in nature,—xzaoy 32 
wovrs xv ide evnveov; and when in a storm nothing can be 

conceived more sublime and terrific. If we also add the dan- 
gers to which the life of a sailor is subject, and the tragical 
events which so frequently happen on that unstable element, 
we might imagine that it requires no great powers in a poet to 
describe new scenes of horror, or to represent seotine of 
distress; yet this subject, copious as it may appear in the pro- 
_duction of materials, has been nearly exhausted. Not to men- 
tion the voyages of Ulysses in Homer, we find in the third 
book of Virgil almost every incident which can happen at sea. 
-‘Camoens, in a more improved state of navigation, wrote his 
admired poem of the Luciad; and in the long voyage which 
hhe describes, he ennobles his subject by sublime imagery, and 
enlarges it by presenting to the reader every variety of soil and 
climate, discoverable in traversing such a vast extent of ocean. 
Our countryman Faulkner, in his Shipwreck, is inferior to 
none of his predecessors in the justness and accuracy of his de- 
scriptions; and nothing can be more truly tragical than the 
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“history of which his poems is the vehicle. Neither should 


the Sea Piece of Dr. Kirkpatrick be forgotten*. It might be 
unreasonable, when all these circumstances are considered, to 
expect any thing new in the work before us:—but we might 
hope to meet with harmony of numbers, clearness of expres- 
sion, and such an arrangement of the subject as would makevit 
at least intelligible. —The poem opens with the following Ad- 


_ dress to Nature: | 


‘ Hail bounteous Nature! hail! Eternal Source 
Of loveliness and harmony divine ; 
Still ever mingling, ever yet unchang’d! 
Though various, pure: simple, though multiform ; 
As more admired, more admirable art thou! 
More sought, still ever to be sought the more, 
And newer as more known. So vast thy works! 

¢ Great Being rise; Unfold each latent charm 

In all thy pomp, thy splendid majesty ; 

Thy matchless grace! and wave thy magic wand, 
And call around thee visionary forms 
Deck’d in the varied tints of glorious light, 
That stream from all thy countless rays, of green, 
Of azure, purple, and refulgent gold. 
Dart o’er the splendid fields of lustrous air ; 
With gay perspective fill the astonish’d gaze, 
And strew fair Frora’s lap with million dyes. 
Bid all thy shapes of ravishment appear, , 
And wake the kindling soul; that rais’d by thee, 
We hence our God and thine may all adore ; 
And join our earthly songs to raptured hymns : 
Sweet as blest seraphs on their golden harps, 
Unceasing sound before his awful throne.’ 


These lines will probably be admired by those who are fond 
of Antithesis, and splendid Imagery: but there may be some 
readers who may be desirous of knowing what Mr. Bidlake 
means by the term Nature. We might suppose, by the 
first seven lines, that he considered it as another name for the 
Deity: but afterward he seems to ascribe to it the properties 
of the Sun. Nature has been defined to be the instrument of 
the Deity ; and how far all the attributes which Mr. B. so libe- 
rally bestows may be applicable to it, in this restrained and 
limited sense of the word, may reasonably be questioned. This 
criticism maybe regarded, perhaps, as too refined and meta- 








* See the account of this *¢ Narrative, Philosophical, and Descrip- 
tive Poem,” in the 2d vol. of our Review, p. 257. It is, as Dr. 
Hawkesworth styled it, a Charming Performance, but unequal in 
some parts, particularly where the language is rendered too familiar 
by the use of nautical terms, ' 
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physical t<ebut what shall we say to the bloated magnificence 
of these lines? 


‘ Dart o’er the splendid fields of lustrous air ; 
With gay perspective fill the astonish’d gaze, 
And strew fair Flora’s lap with million dyes.’ 


It might be observed of the last line that it is not grammar ; 
for, since according to the genius of the English language the 
cases of nouns are marked by prepositions, the omission of that 
part of speech can never be allowed ; for without it the rela- 
tive meaning of the term which it ought to precede cannot be 
ascertained. 

The following description of a storm is much laboured in 
some parts. We suspect that it is not quite accurate. It seems 
to impress the mind with confused perceptions rather than clear 


jdeas. 


¢ In gloom enwrap’d, and dusky tempests thron’d, 
And terrible in ire the rough South-west 
Breaks forth. His mantle darkness and thick night, 
And mist‘confus’d. In show’rs the weeping skies 
Profusely fall, and raging ocean roars ; 
Scar’d at the scowling H his angry brow, 
Implacable and rough. Another, fell, 
‘The dreary East blows dry his arid breath ; 
Or southward winding takes him vapoury wings 
From all the fogs of mary and the Nile; 
And shakes eternal inundatior’s down. 
Far from the polar North another comes, 
Thy kingdom, keen relentless frost ! and rides 
On icy chariot furious fast. He, dread, 
His fierce artillery discharges large, 
Of pattering hail, and sleet, and arrowy cold. 
His fiery head, around, for diadem 
Brisk light’nings play ; and hoarse in thunder speaks 
His awful voice. With these, equal in rage, 
A demon troop of brother warriors rise ; 
Tornado ravaging, and whirlwind wild: 
And all in elemental battle wage. 
‘These, when relax’d, wanton and free, at once, 
Dread o’er the gloomy months the tyrants rage. 
Calm smiles no more nor spreads her stilly arms 
Across the bosom of the charmed wave. 
Away she flies, susceptive of alarm, 
To milder climes, and sleeps near spicy isles ; 
Lull’d to soft rest, by songs of summer birds. 

¢ Meanwhile the foaming sea, thro’ all his deeps 
Upheaving feels the coming storm. Slow rolls 
The tumbling tide, and lifts his pond’rous mass 
Full-on the rugged shore; repulsive rocks, 
That with reactive force oppose. Then mounts 
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The mighty wave, a watry wall, ’till high 

The curling top o’erswells the bending base. 
Then thund’ring down, the fluid ruin falls 
Upon the frighted strand, or pointed cliff. 
White boiling foam invades the trembling shore, 
And seas in mingled fury madden round.’ 


Objections might be urged against the personification of Calm, 
which is only a privation of motion: but, after having made a 
goddess of a negative idea, we must not hesitate to give her 
stilly arms, which she spreads across the bosom of the charm~ 
ed wave.-—We are tempted to contrast with the involved pas- 
sage, which we have just quoted, Virgil’s description of a 
storm, in 3 Atneid:; 

“ Tum mibi ceruleus supra caput astitit imber, 
Noctem hyememque ferens 3 et inhorruit unda terebris. 
Continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
fEquora ; dispersi jactamur gurgite vasto: 
Involvére diem nimbi, et 10x humida celum 

Abstulit : ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes.’? 


The incorporated ‘fale of Ernesto and Matilda is not with- 
out merit: it may draw a tear from the eyes of the young and 
tender; and every story which has a tendency to inspire vir- 
tuous love, and to check avarice, must be attended with good 
moral effects. Mr. Bidlake, indeed, in all his works, appears 
to be a friend to religion and virtue, and to possess a heart 
susceptible of all the finer feelings of humanity. His imagi- 

Nation also is bold and vigorous, and he is by no means desti- 
tute of poetic genius. ‘his opinion, we conceive, will be 
justified by the following passage; though a severe critic 
might consider it as not wholly free from something like affect- 
ation : 

« And see, where one, a lovely -mourner strays ! 
And eyes the wave intent; and ever as 
She turns aside her face, a piteous sigh 
She heaves, that almost bursts her swelling breast. 
Tis Angelina’s form. I know the maid. . 
Once, not a brighter star e’er shone in heav’n. 
How clouded now! How sunk in misty grief! 
That flings her lily where the rose late bloom’d. 
I see thee, beauteous ruin! Child of woe! 
Shade with thy snowy hand thy ivory brow. 
‘Tis there thy sorrow rests; there reason fails 
Disturb’d, and shook upon its proper throne. 
Again that snowy hand thy besom holds! 
Panting and struggling ; there no less thy grief 
For ever feeds, and rankles deep. .The fair 
A lover had, fond as the kissing breeze 
That woos in spring the purple violet ; 

Faithful 
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Faithful as holy truth; and as sincere. 

But him the greedy sea swallow’d, within 

Its pitiless, insatiate waste ; and she, 

Since that disastrous hour, has never joy’d. 
For reason fled ; and oft she seeks the strand ; 
Or on a pointed rock sits sadly down ; 

Mute as the monument ; and still expeets 
Each flowing wave will waft her lover’s corpse, 
Before her rainy eyes: though now, alas! 

In tedious length successive years have view’d 
Her sorrows ; pass’d, and left her still forlorn. 
Be hush’d ye waves! I hear her woe-tun’d voice. 
The melancholy cadence melts my soul. 

- It is too much—Good Heav’ns! Why wound the dove ? 
Why lights thy vengeful arrow on the lamb? 
Why stain the bosom of unsullied snow ? 

« Why didst thou leave these arms, (the mourner crics} 
And give inconstant elements such chance ? 
Where have ye laid him, O ye sea-green nymphs! 
Jn what deep cave hold ye his precious form ? 
Are not his eyes now jewels, made to light 

Your fathomless abyss? his bones are pearl ; 

His flowing hair fantastic weeds ; his lips 

True coral now, where late sweet dimpling smiles 
Sat fair, like cherubs on a rosy cloud. 

O give him back, thou all-devouring deep ! 

Or lay me with him in one oozy grave !” 


After these extracts and remarks, we shall leave the merits 
of the present work to the final decision of the critical iad, 
an 
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Art.15. An Universal Grammar of the French Language, on an im- 
proved Plan. By Nicolas Hamel, Graduate in the University of 
Caen, and Rector of the Town of l’Aigle, in Normandy. 8vo. 
pp. 284. 4s. bound. Evans. 1796. 


O* reading the title of this work, which announces itself as an 
universal Grammar of a particular language, we expected to find 
it dated from Dublin: an hypothesis not contradicted by the ap- 
pearance of the impression, nor by the perpetual purity of English 
idiom. It has rather the quality of being comprehensive than concise, 
and is as well adaptedas most grammars for the use of schools. a | 


’ 
Art. 16. comprehensive Grammar of the English Language, for the 7 
Use of Youth.. By J. Rothwell, Master of the Free-school of 
Blackrod. The 2d Edition, correeted and improved, 12mo, 
+s. bound. Cadell jua. and Davies. 1797. | 
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In the Ixxixth vol. of our Review, we expressed an approbation of 
this little work as a grammar for children; and its appearance ina 
2d edition seems to imply that the public have thought, with us, that 
it is properly adapted to answer the ead proposed. 


NOVELS. 


Arty17. Hubert de Sevrac, a Romance of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Mary Robinson, Author of Poems, Angelina, &ec. I2mo, 
3 Vols. 12s. sewed. Hookham. 1796. 

This work possesses many of the beauties, and some of the faults, 
which characterise that species of modern novels called Romances. 
The mysterious, the horrible, the pathetic, and the melancholy, are 
the leading features of this kind of writing. We could point out 
many parts of these volumes that are delineated with strength and 
spirit: but, as a whole, the composition rather fails in effect, owing 
to the multiplicity of characters and incidents, and to the frequent 
change of scene. We doubt not, however, that it will be perused by 
many with pleasure; and, though it be not a first-rate work, it has 
many more inferiors than superiors, A.Av. 


Art. 18. Memoirs of the Marquis de Villebon, in a Series of Letters, 
founded on Facts. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. sewed. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1796. 

The Marquis de V. is supposed to be one of those French Noblemen, 
whom the late revolution in that country obliged to expatriate them. 
selves; and his adventures in England are the subject of these volumes. 
We cannot, however, consistently with truth say much in their praise, 
The epistolary style is of all others the most difficult to sustain with 
‘spirit and propriety. As each person has a peculiar character af 
thought, and manner of expressing himself, it is necessary for an 
author to command a sufficient variety of style, suited to the differ. 
ent actors whom he employs. In these memoirs, this important ob- 
ject is totally overlooked ; and, as far as character of style is concern- . 
ed, any letter might with equal propriety be attributed to any one of 
the dramatis persone. ‘The plot is deficient in incident and interest. 
The language is not wholly free from offences against grammatical 
accuracy ; and we were disgusted with the occasional interpolation of 
French words and phrases, and with the odious cant terms of dore, 
quiz, cutting an acquaintance, and others of the same stamp, which 
never fail of impressing the mark of vulgarity on those who make use 
of them in conversation or writing ;—a vulgarity that is fashionable 
perhaps, but which confounds the language of the man or woman of 
Laut ton with the jargon of valets and ladies-maids. A. Ai. 


_ Art. 19. Abstract; a Character from Life. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s, 
. sewed. Lane. 1797. 

The plan and execution of this work do not discover talents that 
are in any respect superior to those of the generality of novel-writers. 
The great object of the author is to combat certain opinions with re- 
gard to marriage, that have lately become fashionable among many 
of our modern speculatists, As far as these opinions are erroneoys 
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and mischievous, so far the present writer deserves praise for his in- 





tentions : we wish that we could say as much for his 4terary merit. ALM 
ofV. 


Art. 20. A Gossip’s Story, and a Legendary Tale, by the Author 
of Advantages of Elocution. i2zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. sewed. 
Longman. 1796. 

The Legendary Tale, having very little connexion with the chief sub. 
ject of these volumes, might as well have been omitted ; since, thourh 
far from uninteresting, it 1s enfeebled by its length, and is deficient ix 
that correctness without which middling poetry is much inferior to in- 
different prose. We can, however, recommend the Story as uniting 
to a great degree of interest the rarer quatities of good sense and an 
accurate knowlege. of mankind. The grammatical errors and vulgar. 
isms, which disgrace many even of our most celebrated novels, have 
here no place; and several of the shorter poetical pieces interspersed 
through the work have very considerable merit. Amusement is com- 
bined with utility, and fiction is enlisted in the cause of virtue and 


practical philosophy. A.Ai 


Aut. 21. Maurice, a German Tale, by Mr. Schultz, translated 
from the French. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. sewed. Vernor and Hood. 
¥796- ' ) 
Extravagance, and excessive passions, together with a power of ri- 

vetting the reader’s attention, are the usual characteristics of German 

plays and novels; nor is the work before us an exception ta the ge- 
neral observation. ‘The language, however, is more chastised ; pro- 
bably on account of its being atranslation, at second hand, through 
7 % a“ . A 
the medium of the French. Its moral tendency is rather of a dubi- 





ous nature, and its merit as a translation Is not very great, a. At 


Art. 22. JL.aura; or the Influence of a Kiss. By A. H. Geszner, 
‘Translated from the German. 12mo.> 3s. Gd. sewed. Vernor 
and Hood. 1796. 

This novel might have been suffered ta escape translation ; its inci- 
dents are founded on manners which are not English, and skauld never 
be suffered to become so. There is no occasion for men to bid each 
other welcome and farewell with a kiss: nor to familiarize womeh 
with such unbashful intercourse of the sexes. The author professes ta 
have made many experiments, and more observations, on the forms of 
lip-service ; and he has here wrought up his collected information into 
a tender tale, which cloys by superabuadance of cari vezzi ¢ molli baci. 
The translation is not made with perfect felicity ;_ many Germanisms 
occur: 4g. p. 44. * ye nose-wise husseys.’ p. 50. ¢ the contrary of 
an Jdeal.’? p. gi. * Mr. destined Professor.’ p. 104, § the Acaven and 
earth moving deceivers.’ p. 179. delicates for delicacy ; and several 
others. | | TT 
Art.23. Berkeley Hall: orthe Pupil of Experience, 32mo. 3 Vols. 

ios. 6d. sewed. ‘Tindal, Great Portland-street, 1796. 

The scene of this work is laid in America; and the time is a short 
period before the late revolution in that country. The author has 
freely given the reins to his fancy, and in consequence has produced 
maiy absurdities and incongruities: but it is an cntertaining perform. 
ANCE, 
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gnce, and’ by no means. the common production of a hackney novel 

4. writer. Metaphysics and polemical discussions frequently occur: more 

reading, and more learning, than are usual In ‘this line of composition, 

are displayed; and some interesting delineations are given of the ’ 
manners and customs of the American Indians. A. At. 


Art. 24. The Knights of the Swan; or the Court of Charlemagne; 
an Historical and Moral Tale. ‘Translated from the French of 
Madame de Genlis, by the Rev. Mr. Beresford. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
ys» Boards. Johnson. 1796. 

Tn our xixth vol. N.S. p. 551, we noticed the original work of 
which Mr. Beresford here offers us a translation, which, though not_- 
faultless, is superior to the common run of such performances. Wy 

have only to repeat that, in this romance of chivalry, the incidents are 
amusingly varied, and the moral is generally unexceptionable: but 

the spirit of event is often modern, ‘the manners of the age are im- 

perfectly preserved, and the painting is frequently too indelicate and 

, luxuriant for the sober taste of this country. "Tay. 

t 


Art. 25. The Genius: or the Mysterious Adventures of Don Car- 
los de Grandez. By the Marquis Von Grosse. Translated from 
the German by Joseph Trapp. 12mo. 2 Vols. gs. sewed. 
Allen and West. 1796. 

This novel belongs to the terrible school, and is on the whole infe- 

rior to the Dagger of the same author: see M. R. vol. xix. N. S. 
p- 20% Scenes of supernatural horror, ill connected, in frightful 
succession agitate the reader: but they furnish some situations not 
| unworthy of selection by future writers, who possess a less disorderly 
* - -Iméagination. pe 
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Art. 26. Remarks on various Agricultural Reportss ‘Transmitted to 
the Honourable Board of Agriculture in1794. By William Fox, 
Attorney at Law. 4to. pp. 76. 38 Nicol 1796, 

We have already offered a few observations on the loose manner in 
which some of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture are written, 
and on the lightness of the matter which they contain ;—we are sorry 
that we are not able to speak more highly of the present commentator’s 
remarks on them; 2nd we have only to fear that the hasty and crude 
compositions, which, through the active spirit of the Board, have- 
lately been poured on the Public, will tend to perpetuate the super- 
ficial manner of writing on rural subjects, which has too long been 


prevalent. | Mars lh. 
Art.27. The Farmer. Comprehending the most awn Ob- 


: jects and beneficial Practices in the Culture of Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
Oats, Buckwheat, &c. &c. By Josiah Ringsted, Esq. Third 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 2s.6d, Smecton. 
Jervis Markham, and Farmer Ellis of Little Gadsden, are here re- 
‘vived, and wonderfully enlightened by modern discoveries, particularly: 
that of rolling by candle-light. 
If we had not detected some dangerous precepts, interspersed 
among much innocent discourse, we might have recommended ‘this 
© Farmer’ 


———_ a 
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¢ Farmer’ to men of fortune, as a preceptor for the uneducated sons 
of the lower class of their tenants; to amuse them in long winter 
evenings, and to set their minds to work: but such council as the fel- 
lowing might lead them to error, and make them still more bigoted 
to the practice of their native village, than they would have been 
without a knowlege of this book-farmer. 

* Rape (we are told in p. 22.) is sown to the best advantage near 
water, or on fen or marsh land; and any land that is not in good 
heart or condition for corn, may be rendered better for that kind of 
produce, by being several times previously cropped with this plant. 
its principal use is for making o#/.? This needs no comment. To 
recommend the repetition of any crop that ripens its seeds, as an im- 
prover of lands already out of condition, betrays an unpardonable 


want of information, ‘The foliage of rape, eaten off with sheep | 
upon the land, would doubtless produce the effect that is here pro- 
posed. 





Again, in p. 44. ¢ Saintfoin. Though it very well answer plant- 
ing in clay soil; the light, sound, gravel loams, such as are good for 
turnips, are better, and it thrives with great superiority on them.’ 
On either of these soils, the seed would be thrown away. It is well 
known that Saintfoin will not grow with profit on any soil that is not 
strongly calcareous. The clovers and rye-grass are the proper plants 
for the soils above-mentioned. | 

On the right ordering of the kitchen and flower garden, the well 
rearing of poultry, and the good management of bees, the industrious 
housewife will-glean information from this volume, more than suffi- 

rent to repay the purchase-money. 
cent to repay the p 3 Mars.) 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &e, 


Art. 28. The Parcchial History and Antiquities of Stockton upon Tees : 
Including an Account of the Trade off the Town, the Navigation 
«of the River, and of such Parts in the Neighbourhood as have 
been connected with that Place. Ina Series of Letters. Embel- 
i lished with Views of Public Buildings, &c. By John Brewster, 
M.A. Vicar of Greatham and Lecturer of Stockton. gto. 
p. 180. Printed at Stockton: sold by Vernor and Hood, &c. 
ondon. 1796. 

A work of this kind can, in course, possess little more than local 
importance ; yet, as furnishing some authentic materials towards a 
general statistical account of the kingdom, all local histories have 
their value, and deserve encouragement. ‘The style of the present 
performance is plain and unaffected, and the writer appears to have 
taken due pains for obtaining all desirable information. His remarks 
display good intention and moderate principles. Among the more 
RS SKIY | matter, may be reckoned biographical memoirs of two 
natives of Stockton whose names are not unknown to the world—the 
late Joseph Reed the dramatic writer, and Brass Crosby alderman of 
London. . ' Ag 

MILITARY. ms 


Art. 29. Letter'the Fourth, on the Subject of the Armed Yeomanry, 
addressed to the-Right Hon. Earl Gower Sutherland, Colonel of: 
) | the 
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>the Staffordshire Volunteer Cavalry. By Francis Percival Eliot, 
‘Major in the above Corps. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 

_ In our Review, vol. xvi. p. 223, we endeavoured to give our 

readers, in a very few lines, an adequate idea of the eneral design of 

Major Eliot’s former letters on the nature and utility of an armed 

yeomanry ; such, for instance, as the Staffordshire Cavalry. In the 
resent letter, he pursues the subject, with the addition of various 

important—very important—-particulars: but for these we must refer 


to the pamphlet. 
RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL,. 


Art. 30. Letter to the Lord Marquis of Buckingham, chiefly on 
the Subject of the numerous Emigrant French Priests and others 
of the Church of Rome, resident and maiatained in England at the 
Public Expence ; and on the Spirit and Principles of that Church, 
sacred and political. ByalLayman. 8vo. 18.6d. Owen. 1796. 
The author of this pamphlet appears so thoroughly alarmed by the 

number of emigrant Popish clergy, who have made Great Britain 
their asylum, since the French revolution, that the reader will soon 
cease to wonder at the confused and desultory manner which strongly 
characterizes this performance. Fear is earnest, and often eloquent ; 
hence the fluency and brilliancy of expression which are observable at 
intervals through the whole of this publication: but a mind under 
the influence of terror is incapable of order and precision. As, how- 
ever, we conceive that the subject itself is of considerable import- 
ance, we shall enumerate the several circumstances that have caused 
so much apprehension in the writer before us. 

. The authorized duplicity of Papists towards Heretics, and the spi- 
rit of persecution which has blasted the character of Christian Rome, 
are strongly maintained. The direct charge, and the proof of dan- 
ger to the English church, are comprized in the following articles: 

I. Inthe “ King’s house at Winchester’ is a * college of Romish 
priests,’ under the direction of the bishop of St. Pol de Leon; through 
whose hands flows the annual sum of 200,000l. for the support of 
the Catholic interest. When vacancies happen in the college at 

Winchester, they are not supplied by emigrants, but * by boys and 

English natives, by Catholics and Papists born in this country.’ 

II. The emigrant priests have made, and are daily making, efforts 
to convert the poor and lower classes of English Protestants. 

IfI. A proposal has been made to prone to transplant the 
late Jesuit’s college at Douay into Yorkshire. 

IV. There is a muanery near Bishop’s Auckland, under the proteg 
tion of * the Prince Bishop of Durham.’ 

_V. Bishop Horsley, in his charge to the clergy of Rochester, calls 
the Roman Catholic religion * the venerable church establishment.” 

VI. The University of Oxford has presented the emigrant clergy 
with the Popish Latin Testament. 

VII. Popish emigrants are enrolled in our army, and paid higher 
than our native troops. 

_ Such are the proofs which this Layman brings of a deliberate de- 
sign to everthrow the English church. Some of the charges, per- 
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haps, arefrivolous: but others, involving the Ministry, the bishops 
of Durtam and Winchester, and the university: of Oxford, are at 
least very, plausible grounds of alarm, and strongly call on the parties 





implicated for a satisfactory explanation. A.AS 


Art: 31. The Charge of Samuel Lord Bishop of Rochester to the Clergy 
of bis Diocese. Delivered at his Primary Visitation in the Year 
1796. Published at ‘the Request of the Clergy, 4to. pp. 52. 

‘2s. Robson. 1796. 
The Bishop of Rochester here exhibits himself in the’character ‘of’ 

a church alarmist, and strenuously endeavours to. make his cler 

look about them. He tells them in the very first sentence that they 

«-are fallen on times, which, more perhaps than‘any which the Chris- 

tian church hath seen, since its first struggles with the powers of 

darkness in the three first centuries, reqnire, in the preachers of the 
gospel, the policy of the serpent united with the harmlessness of the 
dove.’ He allows that the situation of the clergy is quite the reverse 
of that of the first preachers of the gospel; that they are neither 
poor, nor illiterate, nor persecuted by’ the civil power : but he con- 
tends that these comfortable circumstances do: not lessen the difficulty 
of their work. From the signs of the times, he would have them 
suppose that the hour of trialis not far distant } and he suggests, with 
somewhat of a prophetic spirit, that in less than seven years a general 
persecution of the Christian name may be raging in every part of Eu- 
. At present, however, he is of opinion that the enemies of the 
church establishment are very few; and, in order-that this body may: 
continue-small, he exhorts the clergy to a circumspect conduct. The 
success and stability of Christianity ‘he regards as depending very: 
much on them and therefore (“ Oh most lame and: impotent con- 
clusion!” ) he exhorts them to attend to the interest of their order :-—to' 
assist them in which task he explains several clauses in an act, passed 
at: the conclusion of the late parliament in favour of curates, called! 
¢¢ the Curate’s Act.”” ! 
Several opinions are advanced in this charge, which we-cannot sub- 
scribe, but which our limits will not permit us-to discuss. We 
think that the learned Bishop’s reasoning on the topics of natural and’ 
revealed religion is completely at variance with St. Paul’s. statement ; 
and we cannot but regard him as inconsistent with himself, in urging 
his clergy toa _— pursuit of science and literature, as affording 
the best substitute for the miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit, and 
then telling them that they must implicitly resign their understand- 
ings to the authority of the written word. The command of Christ 
isto ** Search the Scriptures ;”’ that is, to exercise our understandings 
on their contents. He never speaks of resigning the understanding. 

Indeed, a religion that demanded the resignation of rationality could 

not bea religion for rational beings. 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, &¥'c, 


Art. 32. Observations oe ed the Pulse ; intended to point out with 
' greater Certainty the Indications which it signifies; especially in 

Feverish Complaints. By W. Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 
“as. 6d. sewed. Cadell-jun, and Davies. 1796, : 
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This learned writer, adopting Dr. Heberden’s maxim, laid down 
in the Medical Transactions, vol. ii. that the frequency of the pulse 
is the only circumstance concerning it.of which we can form any de- 
terminate idea, and which appears the same to all observgrs, hag en- 
deavoured, by a number of remarks and calculations, to render more 

recise the mode of estimating it, and the deductions to be drawn 
Som it. He begins with considering the various circumstances by 
which a natural pulse is liable to be alfected. ‘These are, 1. such as 
arise from bodily organization, viz. sex, temperament, and stature ; 
2. such as arise from difference in time of life; 3..time of day}; 4. 
state of the system respecting rest or activity, viz. sleep, activity, 
and mental agitation; 5. state of the body with regard to tempera- 
ture; 6. effects of food and abstinence. Under all these heads ate 


- many curious remarks relative to the opinions of authors, and the 


writer’s own observations; accompanied with several tables. He 
then proceeds to the changes in the pulse which are liable to be pro- 
duced by disease; applying the causes of variation already discussed 
to the computation of diseased pulses; so that, from the compound 
consideration of the two, just and regular inferences may be drawn. 
This is introductory to a series of tables composing the greatest part 
of the volume, and formed on the following principle: Fixing the 
standard of a natural pulse at 75 in a minute, and its extreme accele- 
ration at 125, all other natural pulses, from 40 to 130 in a minute, 
are compared in their accelerations with every degree of the accele- 
rated standard. For example, the beginning of fever, in one whose 
natural pulse is standard, is put down at 96, hectic fever at 1083 
and inflammatory fever at 120. By the table, it appears that, ac- 
cording to this proportion, in one whose natural pulse is 60, the first 
of these stages should be about 77; the second, 86; the third, 96. 
On the other hand, a natural pulse of 80 would require them to be 
about 102, 115, and 128. 

Though we are by no means convinced, either that the frequency of 
the pulse should be so exclusively the object of attention in dis- 
eases as here seems to be assumed, or that such exactness in the:cdm- 
putation is of much consequence, apart from other symptoms, yet we 
think that Dr. F. deserves credit for the ingenuity of his idea, and 


that many of his remarks merit the notice of the practitioner. Mu 
‘ 


Art. 33. 4 Compendium of Practical and Experimental Farriery, &c. 
&c. By William Taplin, Surgeon, Author of the Gentleman’s 
Stable Directory. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 

The occasion of this ¢ appeal to the pecuniary sensations of the 
public’ seems chiefly to have been the publication of a pamphlet, 
which was fraudulently intended to pass as being written by Mr. Tap- 


lin, whose fame as an © equestrian physician’ has subjected him to 


this unworthy treatment from one of the industrious gentlemen cf 
the press. A Uterary reader, however, would not easily be deceived 
in thg etyle of Mr. Taplin ; which is a very characteristic one, and, 
as we think, not the best calculated for the information of * stabu- 
larian’ practitioners, whether grooms or masters. Yet, when he 
condescends to speak plainly, he gives much useful advice; and 
though this compendium will not stand in the stead of more me- 
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thodical and detailed treatises on the subject, we believe that it may 
be consulted with advantage by those who are interested in the health 
of the noble animal, which so strongly and deservedly excites the au- 


thor’s sensibility. fA 


Art. 34. Memoir on the Medical Arrangements necessary to be observed 
in Camps, &c. ke. By Robert Somerville, Surgeon of the First 
Batallion of the Rothsay and Caithness Fencibles. 8vo. 3s. 
Egerton. 1796. | 
This pamphlet commences with hints respecting the state of the 

camp at Aberdeen in 1795, and observations on camps in general ; 

with an Appendix on the antient dress of the Highlanders, by Sir 

John Sinclair, Colonel of the Fencibles mentioned in the title-page. 

A remarkable trait of national character occurs in these hints. ¢ In 

Highland regiments (says Sir John) it is essential to make the men 

live better than they are commonly inclined to do. I found that 

some of the soldiers in my first batallion had actually reduced their 
strength and almost starved themselves, in order to send money home 

-to their friends.’ Perhaps the compass of the globe could not afford 

a greater contrast in this particular, than between the northern and 

‘southern inhabitants of the same island. We are sorry to find this 

eminent promoter of agriculture and the arts of peace become so mi- 

litary in his ideas, as to dwell on the greater peace establishment than 

ever was known before, which will probably be henceforth necessary 
to be kept up in these kingdoms; and to propose the formation ot 

‘entrenched camps, which he thinks would be of admirable use in the 

‘neighbourhood of London! He might have added, “ as they were 

‘near Rome, in the time of the emperors.” 

The dissertation a the Highland dress seems chiefly ia- 
tended to reconcile the people, from regard to antiquity, to the use 
of trews or trowsers, which have very properly been substituted for 
the cold and indecent philibeg, or short petticoat, among the Fenci- 

- bles under Sir John’s command, 

With respect to Mr. Somerville’s memoir, it is a concise set of di- 
rections and regulations concerning the things necessary to preserve 
the health and vigour of soldiers ;—such as the choice of ground for 
encampment, the mode of keeping tents clean and dry, the choice 
and preparation of food, the form and materials of all the articles of 
a gree clothing, the establishment and conduct of military hospi- 
tals, the means for preventing or checking infectious distempers, &c. 

Much good sense and attention to the service are displayed in this 
presente which may be considered as an useful compendium of 

nowlege equally requisite for the commander and the surgeon. 


Art. 35. Medical Cases and Speculations ; including Parts IV. and V. 
of Consideratious on the Medicinal Powers and the Production of Fac- 
tttious Ais. By ‘Thomas Beddoes, M.D. and James Watt, En- 
onget 8vo. 4 Johnson. - 1796. 

e think we may take it for granted, that those who are sincerely 

_ interested in the progress of the healing art will receive with pleasure 
an additional and copious communication, concerning the farther 
trials made in preumiatic medicine, and the speculations to which it bas 
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given rise. In our minds, evidence had already appeared enough to 
satisfy every candid person that important advantages had been ob- 
tained, and were likely still more to be obtained, by cultivating this 
new branch of the Materia Medica. We trust that we are not among 
the implicit admirers of novelty, as such. We have lived to witness 
too many disappointments of sanguine expectations, and are too well 
aware of the numberless inlets to fraud and deception in all that comes 
under the head of project, readily to give our confidence to new ap- 

licants. Yet it would be strange if the utmost force of the human 
Faculties, applied to any subject of a practical and experimental na- 
ture, should produce no improvement ; or that the past should have 
no parallel in the future. 

The present work, we are told by the ingenious editor, will be the 
last of the kind. We conceive, indeed, that enough has been done 
by these temporary publications towards bringing the subject, in va- 
rious forms, before the eye of practitioners and patients, and pointin 
out the way in which it is hereafter to be pursued. The editor him- 
self is sensible that the danger now is—not that pneumatic medicine 
should fall into neglect, but—that it should become the rage. .We 
perceive, too, that if such publications of individual cases were long 
to continue, there would be some hazard of their becoming ‘vehicles 
of pretension and parade. We have the highest opinion of the open- 
ness, sincerity, and unassuming disposition of the editor himself :—we 
cannot say quite so much for all his correspondents. 

As we did not before, so neither shall we now, attempt to analyse 
avery miscellaneous collection of fact and opinion, which will doubt- 
less be in the hands of the faculty in general, who are competent to 
draw their own inferences. Some cases appear to us decisive as to 
benefits, (and very extraordinary cases,) derived from the exhibition 
of gaseous fluids ; in many others, the multiplicity of remedies used 
along with them takes off almost all the proof; and there are others 
of a middle nature. Spasmodic asthma, and some general disorders 
proceeding from vitiation of the fluids, seem to take the lead in the 
instances of striking effect. 

To the medical cases and observations are subjoined Mr. Watt’s 
description of an apparatus, and directions for procuring the gases. 
An Appendix of several articles contains a variety of matter; of 
which the most curious is a paper on the use of tke nitric acid in the 


venereal lues and other diseases, by Mr. W. Scott of Bombay. Aa 


Art. 36. The Inoculator ; or Suttonian System of Inoculation, fully 
set forth in a plain and familiar Manner. By Daniel Sutton, Sur- 
geon, who introduced the new Method of Inoculation into this 
Kingdom in the Year 1763. 8vo. pp.160. 4s. sewed. Dilly. 
1796. ! | 
There was a time at which a disclosure of the Suttonian method of 

inoculation would have excited a great share of public attention. At 

that period, it rather suited the purposes of the practisers to keep it 
secret; and at present it is possible that the public may sine tg 
about it. As far, however, as the present work is a fair summary of 
extensive and accurate observation, it is ‘entitled to attention; and 


we believe that the intelligent reader will not find it difficult to sepa- 
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rate the really valuable matter of it from the crude and doubtful no- 
tions which it contains. 

We pass over the proofs exhibited in a prefixed advertisement that 
the author is the genuine Daniel Sutton, and no counterfeit ; nor shall 
we dwell on some introductory chapters on the small-pox in general, 
in which there is an attempt to prove that it 1s properly a cutaneous 
disease, generated by a certain variolous fecundity in the skin, and not 
at all affected by habit of body or mode of living-——a doctrine cer- 
tainly of fundamental importance, but, as we conceive, neither laid 
down with that clearness, nor supported by that force of argument, 
which can give it much weight. The subsequent practical chapters 
of subjécts favourable and unfavourable ; of age, season, &c. proper 
for inoculation, contain little that is not at least as well discussed by 
other writers; itis, however, we believe, a new observation, that it 
1s wrong to inoculate unfavourable subjects with matter taken from 
avery benign small-pox ; and also, that those who are inoculated in 
thé afternoon are liable to have many more pustules than those wha 
undergo the operation in the morning. ‘Fresh and crude matter & 
recommended as best for inoculation; yet there is a hint that it may 
sometimes prove too active. ‘The next chapter announces a very cu- 
rious discovery, viz. that of knowing whether a person had previously 
passed through the disease or not. We shall give im the author’s 
own werds the mode of ascertaining this point. 

‘ Make the puncture rather deliberately, not deeper than the 16th 
part of an inch, and slantwise, as usual. Should the skin thus punc- 
tured cut firm, somewhat resembling, for instance, the cutting of 
liver, lift up the skin a little with the lancet before it is returned, 
and observe whether that part of the skin just above the lancet looks 
paler than it usually does with those who are clearly susceptible of the 
small-pox. We may then safely pronounce that the subject has al- 
ready passed through the disease.’ 

This criterion evidently results from the supposition of an entire 
change in the, skin being wrought by the small-pox, as being a cuta- 
aeous disease : but whether any other person than Mr. Sutton will ever 
acquire the skill necessary to make such nice distinctions, we much 
goubt. Probably, too, an appearance on introducing fresh variolous 
matter, in those who are susceptible of infection, will be new to most 
practitioners—it is that of ‘a flushing, or light inflammatory tremulous 
appearance of short duration, round the punctured part, to the ex- 
tent of an inch or farther :’—but this is not always discoverable with- 
out 2 magnifier. 

With respect to preparatory medicines and diet, which, according 
to the writer’s theory of the disease, might be thought of little conse- 
quence,—we find him laying down a general and pretty rigid plan of 
low diet, and recommending the use of a course of purgatives, and of 
alteratives consisting of calomel and emetic tartar; and greatly indeed 

must he rely on these means, since he asserts that he * could never 
discover any advantage from the mere act of inoculation, beyond that 
of ascertaining the time when the patient would fall ill;? an assertion 
* which we should little have expected from an inoculator! In con- 
formity with it, he lays the greatest stress on indications to be drawn 
5 from 
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from the various appearances of the incised part ; and here it is that 
the acquired skill of an experienced imoculator is to give advantages, 
which words are certainly inadequate to bestow. One of the most 
remarkable indications is that by which impending convulsions are 
with certainty to be foreseen; and this we would copy, did we not 
think it better to refer to the work itself for the contents of this 
whole chapter, which cannot but be deemed important by those who 
have confidence in the writer. The convulsions, we must observe, 
are, after all, attributed only to a spasmodic affection of the duode- 
num from wind or indigestion; why, therefore, indications of them 
should appear in the skin it 1s difficult to conceive, farther than as 
they may be connected with universal irritability of the habit. 

There are various other practical observations in this treatise, which 
may render it worthy of the notice of practitioners ; if, as we before 
hinted, sufficient confidence may be placed in the auther. We are far 
from asserting that such confidence is not his due; yet one who lays 
claim to skill and success so much beyond those of other persons, in a 
case in which he possesses no peculiar advantages, will always excite 
a certain degree of hesitation. It is proper to remark that Mr. Sut- 
ton explicitly disavows that he derives any particular benefit, in his 


method, from the application of cold air. A 


Art. 37. An Address to.Hydropic Patients ; wherein the Principles af 
a Method of Practice adopted by the Author in the Treatment of 
the Dropsy are explained ; and to which some Cases are annexed, 
By W. Luxmoore, Surgeon, of Uxbridge, Middlesex. 12mo. 
pp-39- 1s.6d. Murray. 1796. 
This explanation of the writer’s method amounts to no more than 


his own recommendation of its efficacy. He carefully keeps his se- 
eret to himself. 


Art. 38. 4 Treatise on the Causes and Cure of Swelled Legs ; on 
Dropsies, and on the Modes of retarding the Decay of the Con- 
stitution in the Decline of Life; &c. &c. By William Rowley, 
M.D. &c. &c. To which is added, a Tract on the absolute Ne- 
cessity of encouraging the Study of Anatomy, &c. &c. 
2s. 6d. Newberry. 1796. 

The nature of Dr. Rowley’s publications is too well known to the 
faculty, to render it necessary for us to do more in the 
stance than copy the material parts of the title-page. 


vo. 


present in- 


POETRY, DRAMATIC, &’, . 


Art. 39. Essays on some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters. To 
which is added, an Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare. - The 
Fifth Edition. By William Richardson, M.A F.R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. pp-40or. 
7s. Boards. Murray and Highley, 1797. 
As we noticed in succession, at the time of their appearance, the 

different pieces of this elegant and ingenious writer which compose 

the present volume*, we have now only to announce their republica- 
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tion under one uniform title, corrected, and more commodiously ar- 


ranged. A 


Art. 40. Poems, moral, elegant, and pathetic: viz. Essay on Man, 
by Pope; the Monk of La Trappe, by Jerningham; the Grave, 
by Blair; Elegy ina Country Church-yard, by Gray ; The Her- 
mit of Warkworth, by Percy; and Original Sonnets by Helen 
Maria Williams. Crown 8vo. pp. 220. 6s. Boards. Vernor 
and Hood. 1796. 

Of the merits 7 this selection, every one may judge by the above 
enumeration of its contents: but we cannot refrain from observing 
that the title-page is disposed in such a manner, as to make it appear 
on a hasty perusal that Miss Williams’s sonnets, which are eight in 
number, and extracted from her translation of Paul and Virginia, com- 
pose the chief part of the volume: or that this lady is the compiler of 
the work. This mgenious mode of stationing a name, in a title-page 
or an advertisement, is become so common a maneuvre, that it is ne- 


cessary to reprobate it. A.AL: 


Art. 41. Lock and Key: a Musical Entertainment, in Two Acts, 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden. By Prince 
Hoare, Esq. 8vo. 18s. Longman. 1796. 
How low a Musical Entertainment may descend in the scale of li- 

terary composition is an experiment, which, if not yet fully tried, the 

present performance may go some way in determining. 


Art. 42. Abroad and at Home. A Comic Opera, in Three Acts. 
- Now performing at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By 

.G. Holman. 8vo. 2s. Cawthorn. 1796. 

his piece aims at the honours of legitimate comedy, and, it must 
be acknowleged, with as much pretension as several late productions 
under that title ; though most of the characters and situations on which 
the humour depends are palpable imitations. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that the true character of the Comic Opera is violated t:y con- 
founding it with low comedy or farce. Somewhat of the light, airy, 
and romantic, is requisite to make sing-song appear natural or agree- 
able. Inthe present piece, the songs, though not ill-written, seem 


quite out of place, and harmonize neither with the plot nor the persoys. Al 


Art. 43. Miscellaneous Poems, by Richard Cooksey, Esq.  8vo. 
pp. 115. 10s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 
Notwithstanding the author’s motto, 
‘«¢ Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom while I live, and point me out when dead.” 
CHURCHILL. 
we cannot imagine that the prize of ‘ one poor sprig of bay’? was 
his object in printing these trifles. ‘The annexed price shews that he 
had somewhat more solid in view; and, needy as the times are crow- 
ing, he isnevertheless more likely to get half-guineas than bay-leaves 


FRANCE. 

Art. 44. An Historical Sketch of the French Revolution, commencing 
_with its Predisposing Causes, and carried on to the Acceptation ot 
the 
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the Constitution in 1795. By Sampson Perry. 2 Vols. 8vo.. 
14s. Boards. Symonds. 1796. 


Art.45. The Argus, or General Observer ; a Political Miscellany, 
' &c. &c. By Sampson Perry. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Symonds. 1796. 

These bulky volumes will afford copious food for those politicians, 
who, having been warmly interested in the passing scenery of the 
eventful period commencing with the French Revolution, wish to re- 
call to memory the principal transactions, and to view them in a con- 
nected form. We must observe, however, that the narration is cal-, 
culated for politicians on one side only ; that it is for the most part 
mere compilation and transcription ; and that it can boast of little me- 
rit of style or composition. The French Revolution is not a theme 
tor a common mind ora dashing pen; still less for a professed party 
writer, except for the use of party readers. ‘The volume, in which 
Mr. Perry’s newspaper called the Argus is reprinted, is out of our ju- 
risdiction. The case of Mr. Perry is prefixed to the first volume. A. 


PoLtitTicalL, &c. 


Art. 46. Thoughts on the Present * Negociation. 8vo. 18. Jordan. 
I 796. 

The subjects of these Thoughts are chiefly the inconsistency of the 
principles on which the war has been supported, the misconduct of 
ministers, and the necessity of dismissing and punishing them: but 
the style and matter do not rise much above the level of a coffee-house 


harangue. AA. 


Art. 47. Strictures on a Pamphlet written by Thomas Paine on the Engs 
lish System of Finance: To which are added, some Remarks on the 
War, and other National Concerns. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chalmers, of Chelsea. 8vo. pp. 68. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1796. 
Col. Chalmers informs us that he is an American Loyalist, and 

author of a pamphlet intitled “ Plain Truth,” published during the 

American war, and noticed in the Rev. vol. lxin. p.66. His object, 

in that pamphlet, was to urge the Government to persevere in its 

struggle with the Colonies: the present is written with a similar view 
respecting the war with France. ‘To encourage us to a vigorous pere 
severance, he assures us that on if our very existence depends: and that 
in every hour in which it is continued so much is gained to humanity. 
As to the means of carrying it on, they are represented as most ame 
ple; even the plate and jewels of the kingdom (the Colonel tells us) 
cannot be worth less than an hundred ies sterling ; and that the 
minister may not be at a loss in the province of taxation, various taxes 
are mentioned, which the Colonel is persuaded would be very proper 
and productive, So far from admitting any of Mr. Paine’s ideas on 
the English System of Finance, he asserts ‘that the national debt, 
considerable as it must be deemed, is not, in truth, an heavier burden 
upon the nation at present, than it was some eighty years ago, when it 
did not exceed 50 millions.” Here we think he has overshot the mark ; 





* This was published before the late Negociation between Great 
Britain and France was unfortunately and abruptly broken off. 
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and though with him we should be sorry to see the English spirit 
sink, we would not feed it with delusive comfort. 

As the title-page announces these “ Strictures” to have had a se- 
cond edition, we wonder to see the funding system uniformly printed, 
funded system, desideratim for. desideratum, and ille lachrime for ille 
lachryme : but a soldier, when he turns author, is frequently out of his 
province, and may be supposed to be better acquainted with the use 
of the sword than of the pen. 


00- 
Art. 48. 4 Plan for the Payment of the National Debt and the Reduction } 
of Taxes two Millions per Annum. By William Wood.  4to. 

pp. 35. 386d. Seeley. 1796. 

While we agree with this author in lamenting the existing evil of 
an immense national debt, amounting at present to about 400 mik 
lions ; and while we approve the motives that have induced him to 
direct his attention to this subject ; we do not conceive that his plan 
is likely to be soon adopted, nor that he has satisfactorily obviated 
the objections to which it is liable. He purposes to pay off the pub 
lic creditors by issuing bills at certain intervals, under the sanction 
and authority of parliament. These bills are not to bear interest 
from Government, but to be constituted a lawful tender in all money 
: transactions; and when the interest accumulates to a sufficient sum 
\ for discharging them, they are to be paid and cancelled. On this 

principle, he has calculated three tables, differing merely in the 
amount of the sum discharged and the time required for the purpose. 
By the 1st table it appears that, if bills be issued to the amount of 10 
millions annually, for 5 years successively, and the interest be taken 
at 5 per cent. 50 millions will be totally discharged in 22 years :— 
but the operation of this plan may be accelerated by the annual mil. 
lion appropriated to the reduction of the debt, with the assistance of 
which 50 millions may be discharged in 12 years. By proceeding in 
the same manner at the expiration of this term, 50 millions more 
would be discharged in 8 years ; and thus in 20 years 100 millions of 
the debt would be anniliiated, and we should have an income of 
7 millions per annum to apply towards its farther discharge. The 2d 
table exhibits the effect of 10 millions annually for ro years, which 
would discharge 100 millions in'24 years, and, with the aid alread 
mentioned, in 17 years. In the 3d table, we sce the effect of 15 mil- 
lions issued annually for 20 years, which wouid extinguish a debt of 
300 millions in 30 years. The author, however, unwilling ‘ to de- 
prive those entirely of consolation, who may entertain apprehensions 
that we shall be unhappy in proportion as the debt is reduced,’ recom 
mends ‘ to them a retrospective view of our funding system for the last 
20 years, and their alarms wil] in a great measure subside ; as from 
thence conclusions may be drawn extremely favourable for their re- 
7 pose: a new debt, to a comfortable amount, will, in all probability, 
‘be contracted in the ensuing twenty ; and if they do not lose the idea, 
that it will require more than 30 years to pay off the present existing 
debt, it will have surprising effects in keeping up their drooping 
spirits.’ 
In order to. induce stock-holders to accede to his plan, the author 
propotes to allow them a douceur of 25 per cent. to be paid in 
5 years 
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§ years after the principal is difcharged. In this cafe, the whole 
would be cleared off in 35 years; and, if they were allowed 50 per 
cent. ‘ we should, almost immediately, be relieved to the amount of 
two millions per annum, and in 40 years the whole debt would be dif- 
charged.’ The author suggests many important and useful schemes, 
that might be promoted by the funds, which would be easily obtained 
in the prosecution of his system. Those who wish for farther inform. 
ation will be gratified by the patriotic and liberal sentiments of this 


writer, whatever they may think of his plan of finance. Re: , 


MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. 49. A short Account of the late Mr. Reuben Burrow’s Measurement 
of a Degree of Longitude, and another of Latitude, near the Tropic in 
Bengal, in the years 1790, 1791. By Isaac Dalby. 4to. pp. 21. 
1s. Elmsly. 1796. 

Though Mr. Burrow’s observations were delayed by the want of 
such inftruments as were beft adapted to his purpose, he determined 
to commence his operations with the apparatus in his possession ; and 
he proceeded with such success as to complete the measurement of a 
degree of longitude, and also of another of latitude near the Tropic, 
some time before his death, His manuscripts were left, at his decease, 
which happened in May 1792 at Conagents to Mr. Dalby, and they 
could not have fallen into better hands: for, unconnected and unfinished 
as they were, he has deduced from them, and from other papers to 
which he refers, a very satisfactory account of the result of Mr. B.’s 
observations, the instruments with which they were made, and the seve- 
ral circumstances that attended them. ‘The mensuration was begun 
in April 1790, near a place called Cawksally, in lat. 23° 28' 9" N, 
long. 5" 53™ 18” E. From this station he proceeded directly east, 
tracing the parallel by means of a theodolite and the pole star when 
at its greatest apparent elongations from the meridian, and taking 
offsets at right angles when obstacles fell in the way. This measure- 
ment was made with the chain, and continued till about the middle 
of May, when the whole easting amounted to about 33} miles. But 
here his journal seems defective.’ -- 

‘ In June, Mr. Burrow returned to Cawksally and began measuring 
to the westward. By the middle of July (when the rains set in) the 
whole westing was’ 82684 feet.’—* This work was resumed in De. 
cember,’ when this distance was found to be 82672 feet. ‘¢ The 
measurement was then continued 129998 feet forward in the direction 
of the parallel of latitude, to a place called Dhoraparah, where it ter- 
minated on January 22, 1791, hence the two latter parts, or half (as 
he called it) of the measured parallel was 212670 feet (about 4a 
miles) ; those feet being such that 50 were equal to the chain in the 
temperature of 55°.’ , a 

From a detached part of Mr. B.’s journal, it appears that in > 
the preceding October and November, he was employed in ob- © 
taining the rates of nine watches; with four of them ‘ he went 
twelve or thirteen times backwards and forwards from. Cawée 
sally to Dhoraparah in April and May 1791; the mean result he’ 
puts down at 2° 325 for the difference of longitude ; answering to 
the apparent length 212670 feet.’ Mr. Dalby ascertains the length 
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of the chain used by Mr. B. for the measurememt between the twe 
laces above mentioned to be 50,02105 feet. * Now, dividing 212670 
Seti the apparent length, by 50, gives 4253,4 chains, which multi- 
plicd by 50,02105 produces 2127/0 feet for the length of the measur- 
ed arc of longitude ;. therefore, as 2™ 32°: 212760: : 4™ + 335937 feets 
or 55989 fathoms, the length of the degree of Jongitude’ in latitude 
23° 28°.” 

Themensuration of the degree of latitude was performedin thespring 
of 1791. It commenced in katitude 22% 44° 12”, 7 at Poal or Pole, a 
place nearby under-the meridian of Cawksal/y; and it was carried north- 
ward in the direction of the meridian to Abadanga in latitude 23° 52° 
rr”, 7. The whole northing, or are of the meridian, intercepted between 
these places, was 8216 chains and 14 feet. If we multiply 8216 by 
50,0230, the length of the chain, when the degree* of latitude. was 
measured, we shall have 410,990 feet, to which adding the 14 feet, 
and 411004 feet, (nearly 78 miles, )} will be the length of the meridional 
arc; 50 of those feet being equal to the chain at that time, in the 
femperature of 55%. The latitudes of #va/ and Abadanga were de- 
termined by a great number of observations with the aftrononical 
quadrant ; and their difference ts 1° 7 59": 411004 feet: 1%: 
60457 fathoms for 1° on the meridian im latitude 23° £8”, the 
middle latitude nearly between Poal and Abadanga. 

By reducing Mr. B.’s measurements to the temperature of 62°, to 
which the measured bases in Enghand are reduced, each degree will 
be about 4 fathoms less on that account ; allowing also for the dif- 
ference of Iatitude between the two places at which the operations 
were, performed, we shall have 60455 fathoms for the degree on the 
meridian, and 55985 fathoms for that of /ongitude,in latitude 23° 28' N. 
For the application of the measures, resultg from the observations 
of Mr. Burrow, and those of other persons m different latitudes, 
exhibited in two tables by the author, towards investigating and de 
termining the figute of the earth, we must refer to the pamphlet itself. 
From a train of reasoning and computation, which we cannot pursue, 
Mr. Dalby infers that it feems extremely probable, that the meridians 
are not elliptical in low latitudes: but that the earth (as M. Boue 
guer supposed) ts flatter in a north and south direction, or has more 
of a globalar form in those parts than an eA#psoid :--—but he observes 
*that nothing conclusive respecting the fire and dimensions of the 
earth can be expected from determining differences of longitude by 
means of time-keepers. The most certain method seems to be that 
by angular measurement, in the manner lately brought into practice 
it England, by which the value of an arc of longitude (resulting from 
the perpendicular degree) may be found with certainty to a small 
fraction of a second of time; and consequently the probable error 
can be nearly estimated.” As two ellipsoids have been determined, one 
with the degrees at the ‘Fropic, and the other with two degrees of 
Jongitude, Mr. Dalby has subjomed two problems, in which age 
ustrated the methods of solution. “Phe Srst problem shews how to 
find the earth’s diameters, supposing it to be an elfipsoid, from the 

rven degree of longitude y and alse, that on the meridian in a given 
Esitude 3 the second problem ceternuncs the earth’s axes, on the same 
tapposition, 
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supposition, from the known degrees of longitudes in two given 


latitudes. “Re-s. 
Art. 50. A New System on Fire and Planetary Life; shewing that 


the Sun and Planets are inhabited, and that they enjoy the same 

temperament as on Earth. Also, an elucidation of the Phano- 

mena of Electricity and Magnetism. 8vo. 2s, Cadell jun. and 

Davies. 

The author of this ‘ New Syftem’ bespeaks the candour which he 
flatters himself his labours deserve, and deprecates ‘ the little mean 
criticisms of illiberal minds, cankered with envy, malice, and other 
abject passions.’ In compliance with his wishes, and that we may not 
tire the patience of our readers, we shall not enter into a minute detail 
of the principles which he adopts, and of the manner in which he 
applies them to the solution of the various phenomena of nature. 
« The two great leading principles (he says) upon which I build my 
system are, that fire consists in motion, and that inert matter, which, 
hy way of distinction, I shall call earth, consists in inaction. The 
next two most important principles I draw are, that the particles of 
fire have a great repulsive power to each other, being the first great 
and general law in nature; and from that repulsion consists its mo- 
tion. The next important law is, that the particles of inert matter, 
or earth, have an attraction or gravitation to each other. Another 
great law is, that these two bodies, viz. fire and earth, have an attrac. 
tion for each other.’ He then proceeds to prove first and principally, 

* that these two bodies, viz. fire and earth, from their two great 
qualities, repulsion and gravitation, are the great causes of PLAne- 
TARY LIFE, and as I shall hereafter prove, of life in general ; by the 
word LiFE, in a philosophical sense, I would define motion.—A gree. 
ably to this definition, planetary life is to consist in the planet’s mo« 
tion round the sun,’ &c. | 

From this specimen of the author’s general principles, and of 
his mode of writing, the reader will be able to form some judg- | 

i 
' 





ment as to what may be expected from the progressive develope. 
ment and application of his assumptions. It will be needless for 
us to accompany the writer in exposing the errors and supplying 
the defects of the Newtonian system ; and in shewing how admirably 
his theory adapts itself to the solution of every difficulty that occurs 
in astronomy, optics, and philosophy in general. We confess that he 
often soars above our comprehension; and that we are not satisfied, | 
even when we incline to think that we understand his meaning, with 
his account of the arrangement of the planets, of the causes that pro- 
duce their diurnal and annual revolutions, of the alternate ebb and flow 
of the tides, of the refrangibility of light, and of various other pheno- 
mena to which his range extends. We regret that, as this system 
was formed by the author 20 years ago, and submitted to the consi- 
deration of some of his friends, none of them should have had influence | 
| 





sufficient to dissuade him from exposing it to public view :—but wher 
Dr. Herschel announced to the world his conjecture that the sun 
might be inhabited as well as any of the other planets, our author, 
encouraged by such an example, could no longer suppress his owu 
ideas; and he entercains the hope, that his new and extensive system 
will meet with due candour from that accurate observer of heavenly 


bodies, Re af. 
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EAST INDIES. 


Art. 51. Remarks on a Pamphlet intitled, ¢ Letters, Political, Military, 
and ‘Commercial, on the present State and Goverament of Oude 
and its Dependencies.’? Containing a Copy and Explanation of 
the Treaty of Commerce between the East India Company and the 
Nawaub Vizier; together with a Sketch of the Measures taken 
during the Marquis Cornwallis’s Government, in regard to. the 
Vizier. By Edward Otto Ives, Late Resident at the Nawaub 
Vizier’s Court. gto. 2s. Debrett. 1796. . 
Our readers will find an account of the ¢ Letters’ criticised im ts 

phiet, in the rst No. of M. Rev. Vol. xxj. N. 5. We had 
unagined that a discussion of the topics, introduced by that writer, 
would naturally have led Mr. Ives to a consideration of his plan for 

remedying the abuses prevalent in Oude ; and to the suggestion of a 

more equitable, though not less effcacious mode of restoring to its 

inhabitants the blessings attendant on law and order. In consequence 
of this expectation, we experienced a considerable degree of disap- 

intment, on finding the author of this pamphlet, Fihaee official 
situation furnished him with the means of obtaining every informa- 
tion requisite to form an accurate judgment, on a subject so mo- 
mentous to the political interests of the East India Company.) 
confine himself to a vindication of the commercial treaty with the 

Vizier, and of the conduct of the late Governor General in the nego- 

ciations which preceded it. That treaty we think it impossible to 

peruse, without perceiving that the advantages resulting from it to 

the contracting parties are either reciprocal or balanced, though a 

ter degree of accuracy and precision in its terms would have 
obviated the misconceptions, which have occasioned some of the cen- 
sures bestowed on it by the letter writer. 

To those who had an opportunity of tracing the principles which re- 
gulated the measures of the Bengal Government, during the presidency 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, it must be superfluous to prove that, whatever 
were the Vizier’s motives for acceding to the treaty, force was out of the 
question: but to what motive can it be assigned with greater proba- 
bility, than to a persuasion of the benefits accruing from it to his own 
subjects ? A weak and voluptuous prince is always incapable of forming 
plans for the welfare of his people, and is seldom surrounded by per- 
sons who have that object in view : but, when such plans are prepared 
for him, we-see no reason to question his acquiescence. To the 
wisdom of the Marquis’s conduct, in withdrawing all interference in 
the affairs of Qude, we bear a willing testimony, notwithstanding its 
total want of success : because, in public as well as in private trans- 
actions, justice and policy will generally be found to concur; and it 
is not until experience shall have demonstrated the casé of exception, 
that statesmen are justifiable in deviating from that maxim. T'o con- 
clude, we readily admit that the Vizier’s government cannot longer 
be suffered to remain completely independent: but we still think 
that a Count Bernstoff, invested with the Company’s woe si is all 


that is wanting to the Court, to the inhabitants, and tog allies of 
Oude. 


NATURAL 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 52. The Birds of Great Britain, systematically arranged, accu- 
rately engraved, and painted from Nature; with Descriptions 
including the Natural History of each Bird, from Observations the 
Result of more than twenty Years Application to the Subject in the 
Field of Nature; in which the distinguishing. Character of each 
Species is fully explained, and its Manner of Life truly described. 
The Figures engraved from the Subjects themselves, by the 
Author, W. Lewin, F. L. S. and painted under his immediate ) 
Inspection. In Eight Volumes. Vol. III. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. ; 
Johnson. 1796. 
On the former volumes of this work we have already given our 

opinion *, and the present does not call for new observations : it will 

be enough to announce: the names of the species contained in this 
volume, which are: 

Alanda ‘arborea Fringilla domestica 
arvensis ——-- linaria 


ee 















































cainpestris - montana 
ee Cristata —-—-— - montifringilla 
——— mihor ————- sbinus 
——— Perinsilvanica ~- vulgaris 
, pratensis l.oxia chloris 
trivialis —— cocothraustes 
Emberiza citrinilla ! —— curvirostra 
var. ——— enucleator 
miliaria pyrrhula 
nivalis Motacilla alba 
— scheeniclas — — boarula 
Fringilla cannabina —-—— flava 
cardnelis Muscicapa atricapilla, m. & f. 
ceelebs - grisola. 


Besides seven plates of eggs, as.in the preceding Volume. 
- fo) A . 
MISCELLANEOUS, A. 1. 





Art.59. National Sins considered, in Two Letters to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Robinson, Vicar of St. Mary’s Leicester, on his Exhortations 
io the Inbabitants of Great Britain, with Reference to rue Fast. 
By Benjamin Flower. To which are added, A Letter from the 
Rev. Rebert Hall to the Rev. Charles Simeon+; and Reflexions 
on War, by the late Rev. Wilham Law. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cam. 
bridge printed, by the Author, &c. sold by Robinsons, London. 
1796. | 
‘Through some accident, this pamphlet has been mislaid during the 

last six or seven months; for which delay we are particularly sorry, 

ecause its contents are neither unimportant, nor of a common sort. 

Mr. Flower, who here stands forth in the several capacities of editor, 

printer, and author, appears to be an open, free, and manly charac- 








* See M. Rev. vol. xix. p. 100, 
+ Vicar gé Trinity Church, and Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
Mh ..-1 bridge. 
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ter. Many readers may, indeed, think him too ardent in the maintes 
nance of his opistions,—opinions which he, no doubt, deems insepa- 
rably connected with the sacred cause of truth; and others, on the 
contrary, will approve him for that courage and zcal which animate 
his exertions, and inspire him with a contempt for the possible incon- 
Seniences that may attend an honest and conscientious avowal of his 
sentiments. In religion, he is not altogether what is generally under- 
stood among us by the term orthodox. In politics, he is a warm 
asserter of what he apprehends to be the fundamental principles and 
spirit of the British Constitution ; with, as we suspect, a Irttle lean- 
ing towards the democratical part of it.—For his unrestrained spirit 
of liberty, civil and religious, thé Whigs will assuredly vail their 
bonnets to him; while the Tories will be apt to shake their heads 
(perhaps their canes) at him. 

We should now be rather out of time, were we to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the several distinct parts of which this mixed publication 
consists, including the very copious and spirited Preface, in which 
Mr. F. introduces to his readers the pieces which he here repub- 
lishes :—we say republishes, because the two letters to Mr. R. first 
appeared ia the Cambridge Intelligencer. We shall only, therefore, in 

eneral, observe that Mr. F. severely reproves the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
_ ar wenn for the doctrines inculcated by him, in the “ Exhortations”’ 
mentioned in the title, on the subject of National Sins; and still more 
severely on that -* scandalous profanation of things sacred,’ the so- 
lemn consecration of regimental colours !- which has given much offence 
to many lovers of peace and Christian brothechood.—TIn other parts 
of the pamphlet, as well as in the Preface, a variety of free remarks 
and bold strictures are introduced, respecting the principles and (in 
some instances)-conduct of certain characters of eminence, who at this 
time figure in the theological, political, and polemic world; and 
which, no doubt, must have gained so notable a pamphlet some repu- 
tation among those, particularly,who are admirers of literary ** Sword- 
play,” especially where “ Masters mount the stage.” 


Art. 54. Reform or Revolution, in a Letter toa Bishop; with an 
Appendix addressed to the People of England. By W. Russel. 
8vo. . 1s. 6d. Longman. 17096. 

It may probably affgrd some solace to Mr. Russel to narrate his 


disappointment and poverty ;. aid he may cherjsh the hope that, by 


the publication of his case, and by making known his resolution to 


try another line of lift, he may obtain some friendly assistance. In 


this hope we most cordially join, especially as it isnot in our power 
to flatter him with the expectation that his hints on the subject of 


ecclesiastical reform will, cither by their novelty or complexion, sO 


interest those to whom they are addressed, as to force his pamphlet 
to an extensive and profitable sale. , He indeed is very sanguine: for 
he tells us that ‘he does not despair of seeing some material change 
in our ecclesiastical system in consequence of the suggestions he has 
advanced,’ relative to curates, beiteficed clergy, and bishops; and to 
give all possible effect to these suggestions, he threatens the church 


_with a tremendous revolution at the commencement of the next cen- . 


tury, 
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tury, if the work of reform be nct immediately undertaken, Wath 
his exalted notions of the importance of the clerical office, (for he ; 
forms a regular syllogism, to prove that a ‘ paltry curate’ is of more use 
than a lord chancellor, ) it appears strange that he should determine on 
renouncing his situation in the church, though an obscure one, with 
a view of taking up the business of a country apothecary or some 
other secular employment; and it may seem also equally strange 
that, not being destitute of abilities, and his political and religious 
sentiments being perfectly orthodox, the Bp. of Hereford, to whom 
this letter is addressed, has not endeavoured to advance him :—but, 
having only ex parte evidence before us, we cannot decide in this 
matter. The Bishop may have his reasons; and it may be sug- 
gested that a public letter, such as the present, is as little calculated 
te conciliate his lordship’s affection, as the remarks in the Appendix 
are calculated to raise for the writer friends among the beneficed clergys 


Art. §5. An Authentic Account of the Shakspearian Manuscitpts, &ce 
By W. H. Ireland. 8vo. pp. 43. Is. Debrett. 1796. 

That which would be no phenomenon at the Old Bailey is a rather 
extraordinary one in the history of literature. An impositioa has 
‘been passed on the public. The person ostensibly concerned in 
chas used every effort to make money of it. It has been detected; and 
disgrace, in course, has fallen on the conductor. It is obviously de- 
. sirable to recover a ‘* commodity of good name.”? A youth stands 
. forwards ard says, * I did all this—my father knew nothing of the 
matter—he was. first duped hunself, and then became my co tramett 
in duping the public.’ He tells, rather with vanity than shame, the 
whole tale of his fictions and forgeries, and expects to De believed. He 
-expects not only completely to exonerate his father, but that the 
‘ kind indulgence in Englishmen’s bosoms’ will suffer no prejudice to 
remain against himself! We do not think it worth while to enter 
into a minute discussion of the truth of his story: it may, on the 
whole, be founded on fact, though we discern here and there pretty 
evident marks of a contrary nature :—nor do we wish to pry into 
what we suppose is a family secret, viz. that W. H. Ircland should, hy 
his father and an intimate friend, be called Dear Sam :—but we sin- 
cerely hope that the important lesson deducible from the transaction 
will not be lost. When it has been found that persons, who are ¢o 
much below mediocrity, in every talent belonging to good writing, 
have been able to pass their trash for the genuine productions of a 
great name, even on men of high literary reputation, it certainly 
ought to operate as a warning against that credulity, the offspring 
. of enthusiastic adiniration and of an arose for wonders, which for 
@ time obliterate judgment and confound every principle of good 
taste. The public, too, will have profited little by this curious experi 
ment, if they be again so ready to catch at the bait of old deeds, books 

_ of accounts, love-letters, &c. &c. in the name of Shakspeare, or any 
other favourite author, though much better authenticated than these 


have been. At 


Ast. 56. The Curates Act examined, and its Advantages fairly dis- 
cussed; containing Observations how to rendor its Operation effec. 
tual, : 


Mov-y. 
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tual, and to counteract the Danger of some of its Clauses, with 
earnest Addresses to the Members of the late House of Commons, 
’ the New Parliament, and the Beneficed Clergy, &c. By a Country 
Curate. 8vo. 15. Allen and West. | 
~The public have long sympathized with the curates of the. esta- 
blished church, and have been desirous that their case should be taken 
into consideration by the Legislature. This has now been done ; and 
it reflects credit on the Bench of Bishops that with them this measure 
‘has originated. ‘Though the Curates’ Act does not accomplish all 
that may be wished, it enlarges the comforts of these effictent ministers 
of the established religion. The * Country Curate,’ on the whole, 
approves of the Act, but strongly reprobates the restraining clause 
respecting.the occupation of the parsonage house by the curate. 
We are inclined to think that this clause may require some amend- 


‘ment. M 00- 


Art. 57. Musleiman Adeti, or a Description.of the Manners and 
Customs of the Turks; with a Sketch of their Literature. By 
S. Baker. 8vo. pp.94. 1s. 6d. Milne. 

In this work, Mr. Baker does not claim a higher character than 
that of a compiler; and a compiler from modern publications in ge- 
neral circulation. His additions being too unimportant to require 
notice, it is only necessary for us to announce this pamphlet for the 
benefit of those who may: wish to peruse an account of Turkish man- 
ners, divested of the extraneous matter which Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague and the Baron de Tott have introduced into their enter- 
taining travels. The sketch of their learning is more remarkable for 
what it omits than for what it contains; and we have sought in vain 
for the name of a single Turkish book, or ‘Turkish writer, in this ac- 
count ¢ of their literature.’ . One valuable work is indeed mentioned, 
written by a native of Bokhara, which contains (Mr. B. tells us) 

_ rules for arguing with politeness ;—a science unfortunately too little 

studied by modern polemics. A translation of this work would prove 

not a little valuable to us Reviewers; and we should be happy to 
have our frequent admonitions, on this subject, supported by the 
authority of the ** Adab fil Bahs.”’ 

We submit to Mr. B. (who, we understand, purposes to publish a 

Turkish vocabulary,) whether his English be a translation of his 

Arabic title; and whether ‘* the manners of the Moslems” be not 

terms too comprehensive for a work which relates only to the Turks. 

—We are informed that | 
¢ The present Grand Seignor, Sultan Salim IIT. is much attach- 

ed to and an encourager of the arts and sciences. Printing is at pre- 

sent practised at Constantinople with success. The Turkish troops 
likewise improve greatly in military discipline, under the direction of 
several French and other European officers, who have, within a few 
yearss insinuated themselves into the confidence of the Ottoman Ca: 


inet.” H am ‘ wh 
-Art. 58. An Examination of Events termed Miraculous, as reported 
in Letters from Italy. By the Rev. Joseph Berington. 8vo. 
pp- 31. Is Booker. 2796. 
The 
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The miracles that are said to have happened are the following : 

I. At Ancona and Rome, two miraculous pictures of the Virgin re- 
peatedly opened and shut their eyes. 

II. Many miraculous cures on the blind, the dumb, and the lame, 
were effected at Perugia. 

III. At Rome, three lilies, which by way of decoration had been 
placed near the picture of the Virgin, and had become completely wi- 
thered and dry, on the gth July budded afresh, and continued green 
about fifteen days. 

IV. Near Mandola, an illumined cross with three lilies was seen in 
the air, which moved and at length rested over the holy chapel of Lo- 
retto. 

V. At Perugia, three stars of a refulgent brightness appeared on 
the cheeks of the Virgin, and on the forehead of the Infant Jesus 
whom she holds in her arms. 
® With regard to the evidence on which the credit due to these pro- 
“y. digies rests, Mr. B. says, ‘ the principle of these prodigies, that is, 

the opening of the eyes, and the budding of the lilies, are attested by 

men »vho give their names, and of whose veracity there is not the 
smallest reason to’ doubt. Whole cities, they at the same time de- 

clare, were with themselves witnesses of the facts.? Mr. Berington, 
however, taking for granted that these miraculous relations are false, 

, and believing that the witnesses did not intend to impose on others, 
undertakes to prove that they were themselves deceived: but he ap- 
parently contradicts himself, repeatedly, in endeavouring to prove 

» that the ¢vidences were deceived by their enthusiasm. He maintains, 

and not unplausibly, that this was the case with regard to the sailors’ 
wives who first discovered the miraculous eye-moving picture. The 
Canon of Lyons too, a French emigrant, if he were the only ¢ man 
who gives his name, and of whose veracity there is not the smallest 
reason to doubt,’ may, from his peculiar circumstances, have fallen 
into the same error with the women :—but the Prince Cardinal, the 
Vicar general with his officers, and three painters, ¢ men of probity,’ 
who examined the picture, and as their hands passed over the face 
observed the eyes to open, and, as one of them relates, felt the eyes 
move under the fingers as if they had been animated, are surely not 
liable to be led away by enthusiasm to such a degree as to lose the 
sober use of their eyes and feeling: accordingly, Mr. B., aware of 
the improbability, imagines these to be impostors and liars,—contrary 
to his former declaration concerning their undoubted veracity. 

Mr. Berington rejects at once the possibility of the truth of these 
miracles, as being unworthy of the divine interference ; laying it down 
as a general rule ‘ that nothing obviously mean, undefined in its ob- 
ject, and tending to deteriorate not to improve the moral character 
of the human species, could have introduced a suspension in the esta- 
blished laws of Nature.’ It may be asked whether the near approach 
of the French armies, who were aiming a mortal blow at the very 
head and soul of the temporal and spiritual power of the Pope, was 

at not a very fit and proper occasion for the interference of the Deity ? 
I'he Pope, and his Neapolitan majesty, by the unusual vigor that they 

displayed, have in a considerable degree averted the impending de- 

Rev. Jane 1797. J struction 5 
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Struction ; the very miracles in question probably raised the spirit of 
resistance ; and therefore we do not see why Mr. B., a sincere Roman 
Catholic, should thus peremptorily reject the very idea of the possi- 
bility of the truth of a miraculous interposition, that, at least ina 

eat measure, contributed to rouse a spirit of patriotism and holy 
zeal, to which was owing the very salvation of the patrimony of Saint 
Peter, and the honour of the Church. 

From an advertisement annexed to this pamphlet, we learn that the 
respectable author is engaged in a History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of the Papal Power ; that he is already advanced to the close 
of the ninth century ; that the whole, when completed, will extend to 

vols. 4to. and that, possibly, in the course of the present year, 
should the times prove favorable, he may publish the first volume. Mog, 


10 Art. 59. Desultory Hints on Violence of Opinion and Intemperance of 
| Language. By George Burges, B.A. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 4 
Political and religious partizans and disputants require more than 

hints on the!subject of this little pamphlet ; the author of which dis- 

covers a liberal mind, a good intention, and an improved understand- 
ing. All his maxims are true, and convey advice undoubtedly sea- 
sonable: but he ought to have considered that desultory and general 
observations on generosity of sentiment, and mildness of language, 
will as little contribute to calm the passions with which the public 
mind may be agitated, as the feeble rays of the winter’s sun to melt 
mountains of ice. Such attempts rather evince the wish than dis- 
play the power of doing good. pe 


Art. 60. The English Traveller’s Guide to Hamburgh, in a Series of 
Letters to a Friend; written in the Summer of 1796. 12mo. 
p- 100. 2s. 6d. sewed. Law. | 
This little work sufficiently answers to its title ; and travellers from 
Great Britain to Hamburgh will find in it several useful notices re- 
specting the inns, the general style of living, and the manners of 
people at this celebrated port. A. An. 


Art. 61. Project for a perpetual Peace. A Philosophical Essay by 
Emanuel Kant, Professor of Philosophy at Konigsberg. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Verner and Hood. 1796. 
We are happy in announcing to our readers a well executed trans- 

i lation of the pamphlet by Professor Kant, which was examined in our 
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Appendix to vol. xx. p. 486. His scholastic dialect certainly conceals 
the deep thinker and the bold philanthropist. He evidently contem- 
plates, as the purest aim of political philosophy, the ultimate meta- 
morphosis of Europe into a federation of republics co-extensive with 
the several languages, and co-cperative for the important purpose of 
universal tranquillization. Some passages (p. 6, 30, &c.) glance 
with disapprobation at the British system of policy: others (p. 25, 
&c.) partially, as we think, favour the views of the French. 

The frequent use of dare for may, as an auxiliary verb, and several 
errors of the press, somewhat disfigure this version. We miss a 
learned, although wholly unconnected, note occurring in the Ger- 
man original, which traces back a formula of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries to the language of Thihet. 
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Every reasoner will be gratified by studying this abstruse but ex- 
cellent production. Tay. J 


Art. 62. Précis de la Conduite de Madame de Genlis, §Sc. Statement 
©) of the Conduct of M: de Genlis. 8vo. pp. 296. Hamburgh. 

1796. Johnson, London. Price 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The conduct of Madame de Genlis has been too unimportant to the 
events of the Revolution, for her apology to excite a very vivid sen- 
sation. It may however be read without irksomenessj.and even with 
some interest ; particularly the 27th and the following “pages, which 
relate the hospitalities and friendly attentions of many well known 
characters in this country, to the authoress. A completely uncon- 


































00: nected fragment, entitled the Shepherds of the Pyrenees, has been 
y wrinted at the end, which merits the circulation that it has obtained 
‘ through the channel of the daily papers. De 


Art. 63. Short Account of the Conduct of Madame de Genlis, Sc. 
Translated from the French. 12mo. is. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 
This translation is not altogether ill executed, though blemished by 

Scotticisms. A portrait of Madame de Genlis is prefixed; which 

can boast no beauty in any respect: but of the resemblance we can- 


| not speak. pe 
, Art. 64. The Art of growing Rich. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1796. 


This laudable pamphlet contains many apophthegms which encou- 





yo rage frugality, and recommends to imitation the character of Mr, 
Thomas Firmin*, who was frugal in order to be beneficent. It has 
not, however, the merit of that winning popularity of form, which 
a) .«;has rendered Dr. Franklin’s Way to Wealth so efficient in inculcating 

’ “the same duty. 2° 


Art. 65. A Fournal kept in the British Army, from the landing of 
the Troops under the Command of the Earl of Moira at Ostend, 
Ai in June 1794, to their Return to England the following Year. 

8vo. pp. 191. 38. 6d. Longman. 1796. 

The writer of this journal {peaks very modestly of its execution, 
and informs us that it would not have appeared in its present form, 
‘but for a confinement of several months, in consequence of a wound 
which incapacitated him for any other occupation.’ Its literary 
claims are very “few and small :’ but its accuracy and fidelity we 
sec no reason to question ; and its importance and interest will there- 
fore be in proportion as those qualities are attached to the events 
which it relates, and which are well known :—though a journal, kept 
by one who was present at the events which he relates, will in course 
disclose many subordinate facts and military minutie which have not 
been so generally reyealec ; ard which will indeed tend, as the writer 
observes, to give some idea of the various scenes which occur in a mili- 
tary life, and of which those who spend their days at home in ease and 
peace can have but a very faint conception.’ In truth, the miseries 








* A worthy and eminent tradesman of London, in the reign of 
Charles II. Of his excellent character our readers had some account 
in the 64th vol. of the M. Rev. p. 215. 
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endured by our brave troops, during their retreat through Holland in 
ithe severe winter of 1794-5, are sufficient to make every man most 
sincerely in love with his own fire-side, and every thinking and feeling 
man most truly an advocate for the days of peace. G2. 


Art, 66. The Stocks examined and compared, &e. By William Fair- 
man. Second Edition considerably improved. 8vo. 4s. Boards. 
Johnson. 1796. 

The first edition of this work was noticed in our Review for Sep. 
tember, p. 120. However convenient to all stock-holders this pub- 
lication must be, we are apprehensive that it will render the transfer 
of this species of property more frequent and habitual, by pointing 
out the facility with which it can be accomplished, and the sure profit 
which often accrues. ‘ius the quantity of floating and marketable 
stock will be augmented, and all the funds will become more alive to 
the operation of public opinion or alarm. 

Additions have especially been made to the tables of Terminable 
Annuities, and to the account of Navy and Exchequer Bills. Tay, 


Art. 67. An Epiicme of the Siocks and Public Funds, kc. &c. By 
(j T. Fortune. r2mo. 1s. 6d. Boosey. 

This epitome of the funds is less instructive, but more compendious, , . 
than the above mentioned well known work of Mr. Fairman. |The 
preliminary table is deficient in not calcul&ting the produce of stocks 
yielding more than 5 per cent. Jt may ere long be an object to know 
not only what the Consols bring in at 60, but what they bring in at 
48. The Appendix, which contains an account of the American 
Funds, is likely to prove very useful. p~p° 





Art. 68. Hints for promoting a Ber-Sociery. The second Edition, 
8vo. 1s. Darton and Harvey. 1796. | 

In our Review for October last, p. 233, we announced to our 
readers the first edition of these Hints ;—which we now again hear- 
tily recommend ; chearfully adding our best wishes that such a So- 
CIETY, as is here patriotically proposed, may effectually and speedily 
take place in this country ; convinced as we are, that its establishment 
would greatly tend to an increase of the many national benefits which 
this happy island so peculiarly enjoys. -- Dr. Lettsom, the worthy and 
disinterested author, observes, p. 6. of the present publication, 
(speaking of our too great disregard of this highly valuable insect, ) 
that, in a retrospective view, the loss that has been sustained by ne- 
gligence or ignorance, within the space only of half a century, is almos} 
beyond figures to calculate?’ ~* May sound sense, (he continues) and 
productive industry, allow us joyfully to contemplate the future in- 
crease of plenty, &c.? The country-houses and gardens of the Lon- 
doners seem peculiarly calculated for the promotion of this truly laud- 
able scheme :—but few people are aware of the uses of honey: it is 
meat, and drink, and medicine : ~ with more excellencies than at this 
moment occur even to us—its inadequate panegyrists. 
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Art. 69. The Antient Bee-Master’s Farewell; or full and plain Di- 
rections for the Management of Bees to the greatest Advantage, 
&e. 
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&e. &c. Illustrated with Plates. By John Keys, of Bee-hall, 
near Pembroke. 8vo. pp. 280. 5s. sewed. Robinsons. 1796. 
A publication by this author, entitled the Practical Bee-Master, 
was noticed in our Rev. vol. Ixiv. p. 384. The present vclume is 
the result of so many new observations and improvements, that the 
writer offers it rather as a new work, than a second edition of the for- 
mer. We cannot hesitate in bestowing the same general commenda- 
tion on it, that we did on the first rion Sea as a work calculated 
for utility, and a fair disclosure of the experience of a life spent ina 


favourite pursuit. Ax. 


Art.70. A particular Account of the late Outrages at Lynn and Wis- 
beach ; being a Postscript to the Appeal to popular Opmion against 
Kidnapping and Murder. By John Thelwall. 8vo. 6d. Jordan. 
It appears, from this narrative, that the riotous opposition to Mr. 

Thelwail’s Lectures on Roman History, attended with imminent 

danger to his person, has been even more violent at Lynn, and at 

Wisbeach, (whither he went in consequence of friendly invitations, ) 

than it was before at Yarmouth; and that he found no protection, 

but rather additional insult, from the magistracy. Ifthe police be 


. _ thus supine, assassination may become a.characteristic of this country 
‘ Has well as of Italy and Portugal. Mr. T. however, appears not to be 


intimidated; for he here avows the résolution —‘ to Lecture on Clas. 


- sical History whenever, and wherever he chuses,—as soon as a fit place 


can be provided.’ —‘ Steel to the Back!’ as his friends at Sheffield 
would pronounce. 


Art. 71. The Rebellion, a Dream. To which is added The repel 
a Tale of old Times. By Thomas Simson. 8vo. 1s.6d. Printed 
at Chatham for the Author. 1796. 

A singular specimen of dock-yard and victualling-office wit and 
loyalty ; which, doubtless, will be highly relished by such readers as 
delight in 


«¢ Pun, and quibble, and conundrum quaint.” 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art.72. Preached at the Assizes holden for the County of Corn- 
wall at Bodmin, before the Hon. Mr. Justice Grose and Mr. Baron 
Thompson, on July 26, 1796. By Cornelius Cardew, D. D. 
4to. 1s. Richardson. 

Assize sermons have commonly one prominent feature—the im- 
portance of religious principle in enforcing morality. Dr. Cardew in- 
culcates this doctrine, and considers infidelity, under the names of 
reason and philosophy, as the source of the great depravity of our 
morals. No doubt some tenets of infidelity tend to free the passions 
from restraints, and in course to encourage vice: but this unfortu- 
nately is not the view of the subject which the preacher’s text calls 


,, him to exhibit ; for there infidelity is described rather as the conse- 
‘! quence than the cause of an evil heart; Heb. ch. iii. v. 12. 


Dr. C. 


however, does’not omit to make some appropriate and just observa- 
tions, which are conveyed in a neat and manly style. 





Moo-y. 
Art. Fe 
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Art. 73+ Dominion over the Faith of Christians discountenanced, preach 
ed 3d July 1796, in the Meeting-house at 5t.’Thomas’s, South- 
wark ; being the first Sermon after Acceptance of the Pastoral 
Office. By James Tayler. 8vo. 6d. Kear sley. 

We have hols much pleased, In reading this discourse, with the 
liberality of the sentiments, and the unaflected modesty with which it 
is composed. From so respectable a commencement, we should hope 
that the author will sustain with dignity, and execute with diligence, 
the duties of an office which, when successfully discharged, yields to 

ew in importance, and to none in the heartfelt satisfaction that it is. 


" “capable of bestowing. Text, 2 Corinth. i. 24. A. Ai. 


Art. 74. The Moral Tendency of the genuine Christian Doctrine, deli- 
vered at the Bow Meeting-house i Excter, July 6, 1796, before 

the Society of Unitarian Christians established, in the West of 

England, for promoting Christian Knowledge and the Practice of 

Virtue by the Distribution of Books. By John Kentish. 12mo. 

ts. Johnson. 1796. 

From an impartial perusal of thd sensible and well-written dis- 
course, the candid reader may perhaps apprehend that the important 
ebjects of piety and virtue may be advanced on the Unitarian plan, 
although he should not himself embrace it. Hi. 





Art. 75. Unitarianism explained and defended, in a Discourse deit- 
vered in Philadelphia, 1796. By Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F.R.S 
&c. &c. 8vo. 18. Reprinted in London for Johnson. 

Dr. Priestley confesses that, on his arrival in America, he found 
himself excluded from almost every pulpit ; and that, from the treat- 
ment which he recéived, he was induced to consider himself, at the 
time of delivering this sermon, in the situation of Paul before the 
council of Areopagus at Athens. With the boldness of Paul, he 
gives an account of the strange doctrines which he was suspected of 
holding, and readily answers the question ** What will this babbler 
say?” (Text Acts xvii. 18—20.) He avows his disbelief of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, Atonement, Original Sm, Predestination, 
and Eternal Torments, and offers his reasons for considering them 
as corruptions of Christianity. On the doctrine of Atonement, he 
guotes Mr. Penn’s (the founder of the colony) “ Sandy Foundation 
Shaken,” in which he asks “ If the justice of God the Father re- 
quired satisfaction, did not that of God the Son require an equal 
one, and what satisfaction was made to him ?? While, however, 
Dr. P. freely discloses his theological opinions to his American audi- 
tors and readers, he does it with all humility ; and his exposure of 
what he deems to be errors is accompanied with sentiments truly libe- 
ral and christian. He thinks that 'Trinitarians and Unitarians may 
respect and love one another, though they cannot worship together. 

Dr. P. appears the same zealous Unitarian in America as in Eu. 
rope, and has published this sermon, which contains nothing new 
in argument, as a kind of supplement to his Discourses on the Evi= 


dences of Revealed Religion, Moo. 
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© Jo the Monruty REVIEWERS. 
© GENTLEMEN; 


‘ avinG been for severa! years past in the practice of perusing your very useful 

H and instructive monthly publication, my attention was arrested a considerable 
time ago by your criticism contained in article 31st of your Review for March 1792» 
the title of the bool* there criticised being ** Authentic Memoirs and Sufferings of 
Doctor William Stahl, a Germaa Physician.” 

« As I was employed in the former part of my life, by permission of our most Gra- 
cious Sovereign, in the military service gf the crown of Portugal, and had better op- 
portunities from the extensive nature of my services there than almcst any foreigner ever 
enjoyed, of being intimately acquainted with every part of that lictle country, the na- 
ture of its government, and personally with the civil, military, and ecSlesiastical offi- 
cers of all ranks, it had all aiong appeared to me, that these memoirs of Doctor Stahl 
were a very gross imposition upon the public, fiom the first moment I perused them, 
which I did immediately after I saw them noticed in your review 3 and if it be true 
that the copy of these memoirs now before me is really of a second edition as there an- 
nounced, I shal! be so much the more concerned for the impression this publication 
has had so much time to make on the public mind, particularly by the favourable no= 
tice you have been pleased to take of it, though evidently upon the supposition you 
very properly mention of these memoirs being authentic 5 but if on further enquiry it 
fhall appear to your .« faction, as it does completely to mine, that this publication 
is an imposition on the public, and a very flagrant injury done to the character of the 
Portuguese nation, by representing the present race of men in that country as being 
immersed in ignorance and superstition as much as their ancestors might have beem 
above a hundred years ago, 1 cannot entertain a doubt but that you will readily concur 
with me in detecting the imposition, in un-deceiving the public, and in doivg justice 
¢o the character of a whole nation so groundlessly traduced by these pretended .4uthentic 
Memoirs and Sufferings of Doctor Stahl. 

‘ My connexions in Portugal, where I flatter myself I still preserve the good wishes 
and friendship of many worthy characters, engaged me naturally for many years past to 
collect every sort of information which happened to fall in my way relative to that 
country, and accordingly on casting my eye lately over a number of manuscripts, 
pamphlets, and odd volumes in various languages, which I had picked up in different 
parts of the world on this subject, I discovered without any difficulty, that these me- 
moirs of Doctor Sahl as far as they go are nothing but a garbled and very poor literal trans- 
jationof a very old French book, entitled Re/acion de / Inguisition de Goa, which | herewith 
enclose for your examination ; this book was printed aad published at Paris so long 
ago as the year 1688, which was eight years after the real author, who had been con- 
fined In the Inquisition of Goa, had returned to France ; that is to say, the real author 
ef the enclosed book was thrown into prison on the 24th of August 1673, and re- 
Jeased from the same on the 30th of June 1677; and by this pretended doctor’s account, 
"he was pat in prison on the 4th of January 1785, and came to Lisbon on the 3d of 
September 1789; a differenée of not less than 112 years, in point of distance of time. 

© ‘To save you some trouble, I have drawn a line on the margin of most or all of the 
pages of the enclosed book from which this doctor has chosen to translate, he having 
abridged the narrative in a great many parts, and made in my humble opinion an in- 
Judic ous selection from the materials befor: him to compose his two shillings worth, 
to which he has prefixed, by way of introduction, a common. place love tale invented 
at pleasure, probably to make it more palatable and interesting to the ladies, and with 
the tragical issue of which, after his return to Lisbon, he concludes his history. 

‘ Not to take up your time, Gentlemen, in assuring you, upon my certain-kaow- 
lege, that the tribunal of the inquisition of Goa in the East Indies was positively abo- 
lished by a royal deerce in Portugal under the administration of the late celebrated Mar- 
quis de Pombal, prime minister under the late king Don Joseph, who died in February 
1777, and after making due allowance for the progressive and improving state of in- 
formation and learning, movxé or less, all over Europe, during the course of these lat 
hundred and twenty years; I would beg leave to submit to you, how far the behaviour 
of that man deserves to be severely censured and exposed, who knowingly holds out 
the proceedings of the inquisition of Goa a hundred and twelve years ago, as transac- 
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tions which happened only the other day, and who by such gross imposition would fix 
upon the present generation in Portugal or their countrymen in Goa, the crimés, the 
prejudices, or the misbehaviour of their ancestors above a century ago ? 

‘ After saying so much on this subject, Gentlemen, | shall submit entirely to your 
own determination the manner after which you will chuse to undeceive the public in 
regard to the illusion put upon them by this publication, to which I am convinced 
the favourable notice you took of it at the time contributed to give no smail additional 
currency ; upon the declared supposition, however, that the relation therein contained 
was genuine : but if, on a comparative perusal of the enclosed book, the contrary shali 
mow appear to your satisfaction, I think I may venture to assure myself that your own 
inclination will coincide with your duty to the public, in detecting and exposing such 
a flagrant imposition. 

¢ In all events, since no other person has Yet undertaken the task, I certainly con. 
sider it as a duty incumbent on me to vindicate the character of a whole nation, by 
exposing to youghe pretended eamduet.eb Doctor Stahl ; it being what I owe not only to 
common justi€é and to truth, but also to the recollection of a number of individuals 
of worth and honour in Portugal, whose friendship I trust I still retain, and to the 
lasting obligations I am under both to the past and present governments of that coun- 
try, where the gentleman now at the head of the war department, and who is also 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, was formerly a field officer in one of the regi- 
ments I formed and disciplined in that service. 

¢ I have only to add that I remain, very refpectfully, 
‘ GENTLEMEN, 
* Your constant reader and very humble servant, 
. ‘ J. FERRIER. 
€ Colonel in the Corps of Engineers on the Establishment of Ireland. 


€ Dublin 27th of January 1796 *.” 


We have not at hand the book published under, the name of Dr. 
Stahl, (and which we noticed at the time above mentioned,) but, 
from the best of our recollection, and from a perusal of the passages 
marked by our Correspondent in the French publication which he has 
obligingly communicated, we have not the smallest doubt that the 
ws omens and Sufferings of Dr. William Stahl’ are, in reality, a 
fabrication ; and we sincerely thank Col. Ferrier for the communica- 
tion of his discovery.—‘The * Relation de P Inquisition de Goa” (of 
which.a MS. insertion in the title informs us a Mons. Dillon was the 
author) is left with Mr. Becket, till demanded in the Colonel’s name. 





We have received three letters ( Fiteurban, F—d, Author of Essays, 
&c.) informing us of our lapse of memory in ascribing to Pope, in 
the Review for December} p. 392, four lines there quoted, but 
which are in fact taken from Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 





We take the liberty of referring Fuvenis to any honest and able 
lawyer of his acquaintance. | 





The letter from Worcester relates to a book which is not forgot- 
ten, but must take its turn. 


Sees a EE 


Letters from W. R.—E. N. &c. remain for consideration. 





* We cannot imagine from what accident it has happened, that this letter (with 
the French book to which it bears relation) has been so long delayed in the conveyance, 
but the packet did not come to hand till very lately. 












